BOB FELLER G $s 
NEW ASSIGNMEN 


(Official U.S. Navy photo} 


Bob Feller, the lowa high s 
boy who became the pice 
sation of the major lec 
tossing another brand of fi 
these days. ~& 

A Navy gun captain, Bob 3 
cently received orders*to ‘a 
charge of a 40 mm. gun 
aboard one of our new 
ships. Photo shows the big 
standing beside his gun. g 

While still a senior at Yan # 
ter, (lowa) High School, Bob Fel 
was signed to a contract by # 
Cleveland Indians. In his first m@ 
jor league game, in 1936, © 
struck out 15 batters. Three wee 
later, against the Philadelphia Af 
tetics, he tied the major 
strikeout record (17). 24 

‘When he left the game last ye 
to join the Navy, Bob was on tf 
of the baseball world. His averag 
was 25 “games won” during 
last three years. § 
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International Cooperation 


i IS while experiencing the horrors of 
war that men are most keenly aware 
of the blessings of peage. Every great 
conflict in modern history has inspired 
some scheme of universal peace based 
on cooperation between nations. 

In 1625, during the barbaric Thirty 
Years’ War, the Dutch scholar, Grotius, 
proposed a plan for the settlement of 
disputes by arbitration. In 1713, at the 
close of the War of the Spanish Succes- 
sion, Abbé de St. Pierre suggested a 
perpetual alliance of the 24 Christian 
states of Europe and the creation of a 
permanent Senate of Peace to serve as 
an international court. In 1795, the 
German philosopher, Immanuel Kant, 
outlined a plan for a world federation. 

These oa were transferred from 
the realm of philosophy to the field 
of politics after the downfall of Na- 
prleon. At the Congress of Vienna, 
Czar Alexander, of Russia, sponsored 
the Holy Alliance. The charter estab- 
lishing “this vague organization ex- 
pressed lofty ideals of - ace and broth- 
erhood. Ironically, Alexander’s Holy 
Alliance became the symbol of reaction 
and oppression. 

At Vienna, there was also created a 
Quadruple Alliance composed of the 
“four Great Powers who had defeated 
Napoleon. From time to time, repre- 
sentatives of these powers (and, later, 
also of France) met to consider press- 
ing political issues. These frequent con- 
ferences for the purpose of reaching an 
agreement on common action gave rise 
to the term “Concert of Europe. 


International Disarmament 


Any hope that the Quadruple Alli- 
ance would develop into an association 
of nations was soon dispelled. The Alli- 
ance concerned itself with maintaining 
the territorial and dynastic settlements 
arranged by the Congress of Vienna. 
The. various conferences merely gave 
the wily Austrian diplomat, Prince 
Metternich, the opportunity to secure 
international sanction for his policy of 
intervention to suppress popular up- 
risings. Britain’s decision to follow a 
policy of isolation, and the renewal of 
continental rivalries, caused the col- 
lapse of the Concert of Europe. 

Men of good will‘in all countries con- 
tinued to labor for peace. The work 
of William Allen and John Stuart Mill 
in England, and of David Dodge and 
William Ladd in the United States. in 
establishing peace societies, had a 
powerful effect on public opinion. In 
1899, the Russian government startled 
the world by proposing an international 
conference to consider the problems of 
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disarmament and the peaceable settle- 
ment of disputes. Unfortunately, neither 
the First Hague Conference of 1899, 
nor the Second Conference held in 
1907, succeeded in halting the danger- 
ous armaments race. 

The intense suffering and the heavy 
losses caused by World War I gave rise 
to a widespread desire for world peace. 
At the Paris Peace Conference, Wil- 
son’s dream of a League of Nations was 
realized. Soon afterward the Permanent 
Court of International Justice was 
created. 

For a time, the world appeared to 
be striding with seven-league boots 
along the highway of international co- 
operation. 

The system of post-war peace ma- 
chinery finally collapsed under the 
hammer blows of repeated acts of 
aggression by the dictatorships. But 
the principle of international coopera- 
tion to maintain peace remains basically 
sound. 

The failure to rid the world of war 
should not cause us to ignore the very 
substantial progress made in other 
fields of international cooperation. In 
1863 an International Postal Congress 
was held at Paris to consider the im- 
provement of postal intercourse be- 
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tween nations. Later conferences sue 4 
ceeded in securing uniform, reduced im." 
ternational postal rates through the 
establishment of the International? 
Postal Union. 





Scientific and Economic Congresses” 


Also, in 1863, at Geneva, Switzer-4 
land, delegates of fourteen countries § 
launched the Red Cross movement. 
From then on hardly a year passed 
which did not see at least one impor- 
tant international congress. There were 
conferences to study ways to diminish 
crime; to consider currency problems;§ 
to devise means of checking hs spread | 
of infectious diseases; to protect copy- 
right and: patent rights; to safeguard] 
submarine cables; to improve methods” 
of agriculture. 

Under the League of Nations, thea 
activities were greatly enlarged. In adey 
dition, an independent organization ~ 
created by the League, the Interna 
tional Labor Organization, sought te 
improve labor standards throughout § 
the world. The United States co-® 
operated actively in these non-political 
conferences and joined the I. L. O. 

There is a remarkable passage im) 
Tennyson’s Locksley Hall, published in 
1877, in which the poet dipped into 
the future and 


“Heard the heavens fill with shouting, andy 
there rain’d a ghastly dew 
From the nations’ airy navies grappling in | 
the central blue;” 
We can only hope that Tennyson wag 
equally gifted when in the very next} 
lines, he prophesied the triumph of uni 


versal law: 


“With the standards of the peoples phng 
ing thro’ the thunder-storm; 

Till the war-drum throbb’d no longer, and 
the battle-flags were furl’d 

In the Parliament of man, the Federation) 

of the world. S Se 
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4 = we stand, divided we 
fall,” declared the leaders of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. That is just as true of 
’ the 30 members of the United Nations 
as it was of the 13 American colonies. 
— We and our Allies can win this war 
only if we fight it side by side. We can 
Ewin the peace only if we prepare now 
bio solve post-war problems in unity. 
® Our leaders are fully aware of that 
fact. They are doing their best to weld 
90 independent countries into a single 
w apon of war and into a unified agency 
Pier making and preserving peace. 

© In this article we shall examine the 
extent to which they have succeeded, 
Pin the military, political and economic 
Welds. We shall survey the task which 
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gresses @ewill remains to be done. Finally, the 
Switzer- meeeestacles in the way of its accomplish- 
ountries aement will be considered. 
vernal Before we do that, let’s take a back- 
passed ward look at World War I. The Allied 
. impor- "and Associated Powers of 1914-1918 
re were mp mced some of the same problems that 
diminish | the United Nations face today. 
oblems; They succeeded belatedly in achiev- 
. spread | _ ing military unity. The rather make- 
ct Copy: Sshift forms of political and economic 
feguard unity which they created served pretty 
nethods meme during the war. But they colla = 
® completely. when the fighting ended. 
1s. these mmm result, although the Allies won ~ 
. te ade pr, they lost the peace. Knowledge of 
nization how and why this happened may help 
Intersil Bus to avoid the mistakes of 25 years ago. 
ught to Real military unity in World War I 
oughout | came only at the last minute, just before 
tes co meme big German offensive of 1918. The 
political § P French General Ferdinand Foch was 
made Generalissimo of all the Allied 
sage in a. from the North Sea- to the 
ished in ee“: 
ed intO FF Economic Problems in World War | 
im The grect economic problem in that 
ting, and | @ war, as in this, was shipping. It was 
, a Phandled by the Allied Maritime Trans- 
ppung Sport Council, which was set up in No- 
son a Senber, 1917. This was one of the most 
ry next) te and effective of all the inter- 
i organizations. Its-members were 
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Cabinet Ministers in their own govern- 
pments. This put them in a position to 
es plung- fe that their decisions were carried out 
a ® their governments without quibbling 
Bet ® © objections. 
7 These economic organizations of 
world War I were put together hastily 
pr ent much system, and there 
P many hitches in their operations. 
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The United Nations try to profit by the mistakes of the past 


. States Senate had refused 


On the whole, however, they did an ef- 
fective job during the war. But as soon 
as the “Cease-fire!” sounded in Novem- 
ber, 1918, the whole structure began to 
fall apart. 

The French proposed that joint plan- 
pwns J of shipping, raw materials and 
tra gy be continued after the 
war. The British were not too keen 
about this, thinking it was simply a de- 
vice for getting revenge on Germany. 
But they finally agreed to a modest 
measure of control, provided the United 
States also would an 


But we were already beginning to 
wash our hands of European affairs. 
Herbert Hoover declare that the 


United States could not “ — to an 
pares that even looked like inter-Al- 

ied control of our economic resources 
after peace.” And at the Peace Confer- 
ence, Bernard Baruch flatly opposed 
new French proposals for a raw mate- 
rials program. 

In February, 1919, a Supreme Eco- 
nomic Council was set up in Paris to 
handle relief problems. It never had 
any real authority, however, and it was 
disbanded early in 1920. By this time 
most of the other inter-Allied organiza- 
tions had withered away. From then 
on, it was every nation for itself in 
economic and financial matters. 

Inter-Allied cooperation 
in military and political 
affairs came to the same 
bad end. There were even 
squabbles over the armis- 
tice arrangements. By the 
end of 1921 the United 


to ratify the peace treaties 
(including the League of 
Nations) and United 
States representatives had 
been withdrawn from all 
the remaining Allied 
groups. 

Common, danger no 
longer held the Allies to- 
gether. Each country was 
suspicious of the others 
and thought only of its 
own interests. The Allies 
had not prepared during 
the ywar to work together 
in the peace. Their co- 
operative machinery had 
been set up purely for war 


parece, No effort had 
nm made to iron out be- 
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forehand the disputes and disagree- 
ments which were sure to arise .at the 
peace table. The result was a complete 
collapse of international cooperation. 

The general situation of the United 
Nations in this war is much like that 
of the Allies in the last one. Thirty na- 
tions, each with its own special prob- 
lems and interests, are fighting against 
a powerful and united enemy. What 
have they done to unify their efforts, 
and what, if anything, have they learned 
from the lessons of World War I? 


Foundations of Unity 


The fact that they can be called the 
“United Nations” is an indication that 
they have laid the foundation stone of 
unity. The Joint Declaration by United 
Nations, signed in Washington on the 
first day fl 1942, was something new 
in history—something which did not 
exist in World War I. Twenty-six co 
tries (to which four more were added 
later) agreed that they would use their 
full military and economic resources 
“against those members of the Tri- 
partite Pact [Axis] and its adherents 
with which such government is at war” 
and they pledged themselves “not to 
make a separate armistice or peace with 
their enemies.” 


They went further than that—they 


The Peace Must Be Won as Well as the War 


Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
















agreed to accept the “com- 
of purposes and _princi- 


program 
ples” contained in the Atlantic Charter. 
And they declared that a “complete vic- 
wi over their enemies ‘is essential to 
reli 


also pledged cooperation in making the 
a cig 


end life, liberty, independence and 
i freedom, and to preserve 
human rights and justice in their own 
lands, as well as in other lands.” In 
other words, they accepted President 
Roosevelt’s Four Freedoms as the basis 
of the’ peace: “freedom of speech, free- 
dom of religion, freedom from want, 
and freedom from fear.” 

Let us look in turn at each of these 
two sides of the Declaration of United 
Nations: the pledge of unity in war and 
the pledge of unity in peace. 

Military unity is proving as hard to 
achieve in this war at it was in the last. 
Each country is as reluctant as before to 
let its armies be controlled by an inter- 
national group which might be domi- 
nated by foreigners. The United States 
and Britain are planning common strat- 
egy through the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff Organization, and in certain sec- 
tors, such as North Africa and Australia, 
there is a single commander over all the 
Allied troops. 3 

Like the Supreme War Council, 
which it resembles, the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff Organization has to re- 
fer its decisions back to Washington and 
London, where the final “yes” or “no” 
is spoken. And Russia and China, 
which have the two mightiest land 
armies of the United Nations, are not 
represented at all. Finally, there is no 
single Commander in Chief of all the Al- 
lied armies. In the military field, the 
United Nations are no further ahead 
than were the World War I Allies. 


Machinery of Economic Cooperation 


Economic cooperation, however, is 
working much more smoothly than it 
did in 1914-1918. We started out this 
time just about where we left off then. 
The United States and Britain are work- 
ing very closely together through such 
organizations as the Combined Raw 
Materials Board, the Combined Food 
Board, the Combined Production and 
Resources Board, the Combined Mili- 
tary Transportation Committee, and the 


“Uniting Today for Tomorrow’ (Foreign Policy Assn.) 


We must help rebuild war-torn areas. 


Combined Shipping Adjustment Board. 
Anglo-American contro] of economic 
matters is based on the fact that the 
United States and Britain are the two 
great economic powers of the United 
Nations. 

The financial side of the war is being 
handled through the system of Lend- 
Lease. This is a great advance over 
World War I, since it should eliminate 
the squabbling over war debts which 
was such a large factor in breaking up 
Allied unity. 

This is the picture of United Nations 
cooperation in war. What of unity in 
peace? 

The most encouraging sign is the 
fact that everybody is conscious of the 
need for United Nations unity after the 
war, and is thinking and planning for 
it. The first step toward achieving it 
was the acceptance, by all the United 
Nations, of the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter and the Four Freedoms. 

But those are only vague general 
statements. They will mean nothing un- 
less they are worked out in practical 
detail. And this must be done before 
the war ends, if we are to avoid the 
chaos which followed the last war. 


Post-War Freedom from Want 


The starting gun for united planning 
was fired by Under Secretary of State 
Sumner Welles a few weeks ago. ‘He 
announced that the United States Gov- 
ernment would at once call a United 
Nations conference to study the prob- 
lem of freedom from want. 

“Failing to begin such organized 
study and discussion now,” he said, 
“there is the danger that divergent 
views and policies may become crystal- 
lized to the detriment of the common 
war effort, and to the detriment of 
efforts to bring about a — that will 
be more than a brief and uneasy inter- 
lude. . 

“I am glad to say that my Govern- 
ment intends at once to undertake dis- 
cussions with other members of the 
United Nations as to the most practical 
and effective methods through which 
these vitally necessary conferences and 
consultations between us all can be 
held. It is my conviction that from these 
meetings a large measure of agreement 
will already be found to exist.” 

The most immediate problem in this 
field is post-war relief for the suffering 
peoples of the world. It was announced 
on March 4 that negotiations on this 
problem were well under way, and that 
full agreement might be expected in a 
few months. Informal talks on the prob- 
lem of stabilizing currencies are fm in 
progress. 

The most difficult of post-war prob- 
lems and the ones on which there is 
most likely to be disagreement, are in 
the political field. They are today the 


UNITED NATIONS PROBLEM 


test obstacles in the way of Unite 
ations unity after the war. 

The most serious of these problems’ 
are: (1) European boundaries; (2)% 
The American attitude toward post-war 
political cooperation. ™ : 

One of the causes of misunderstand- 9 
ing between Russia and the Westen 
democracies arises out of the boun 
question in eastern Europe. The Rus- 7 
sians have indicated that after the war 
they intend to retain thé three little | 
Baltic countries of Estonia, Latvia and 7 
Lithuania, These states were part of 7 
Russia before World War I, and Mos.” 
cow has not reached an agreement with © 
the Polish government-in-exile over, 
what the boundaries between Poland % 
and Russia should be after the war. © 
These are important questions. Bound- | 
ary disputes created a great deal of | 
trouble after the last war. 


Will We Again Be Isolationists? 


Then there is the question of Amer- 
ica’s attitude. Europeans remember 
that after we had helped to write the 
peace treaties in 1920 and had pro- 
posed setting up the League of Nations, 
we washed our hands of the whole 
European settlement. They have no 
doubt that President Roosevelt means 
what he says about post-war coopera- 


tion. But so did Woodrow Wilson. Until # 


they are sure that we will not walk out ¥ 
on them again, Europeans will be very 
cautious about committing themselves | 
to any specific arrangements. 

It was Congress which rejected the 
peace treaties and the League of Na-| 
tions after World War I. It has there-7 
fore been suggested that Congress go 4 
on record now that it will support) 
American cooperation with the rest of 
the world after this war. Resolutions to” 
this effect are pouring into the hoppers 
of Congress. They range from simple 
endorsements of the Atlantic Charter to © 
blueprints of elaborate machinery for] 
mes out a detailed statement of 
war aims by Congress and the President 
together. 

A great deal yet remains to be done] 
before we can be sure that when the 
conflict is over we shall stand united] 


and not fall divided. 


We must not let isolationists k 
us from the task of reconstruct 
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sists? Battle of Washington 
i Ef*ONGRESS has launched a cam- 
rite the paign to restrict the war powers 
id pro- | oot President Roosevelt. 
Nations. me. Between 1933 and 1939 the people 
whol boked to the Executive Branch of the 
ave no meeovernment to solve many pressing 
mei om Congress passed numerous 
oopera- paws giving the President (who heads 
n. Until tthe Executive Branch) broad powers 
valk out ee = or regulate industry, labor, and 
iculture. 
bea Paster the war started, in 1939, the 
Meresident received emergency powers 
ted the gm protect this nation’s interests and 
of Na- geemuild up our defenses. When we were 
s there- jeeatte ked on December 7, 1941, the 
ress gO i ident’s broad: wartime powers as 
support Mommander in Chief of the nation’s 
rest of mmmed forees were added to all his 
tions to a Pither powers. 
hoppea ® Congress Wants’More Authority 
, ten © Now Congress is determined to let 
ery for the President know that there is a 
nent an gislative as well as an Executive 
resident memranch of the Government. Congress 


w@ wants to increase its Authority in the 


be done mmBole war effort and to put a brake 
hen the am the President’s growing powers. . 
| Congress’ campaign against the 


| united ‘ 
Meresident’s powers is also linked with 
Me “get-the-bureaucrats!” movement. 
mvhen a Congressman uses the term 
/Dureaucrat,” he is referring to admin- 
istrative officials in the Executive 
ranch of the Government who carry 
But the orders of the President. 
| Members of Congress generally feel 
Mat public annoyance over the actions 
Ok certain “bureaucrats” in war agencies 
“nd bureaus caused the defeat of sev- 
fal Congressmen in the November elec- 
as. Congress was particularly hostile 
hard-working, but short-tempered, 
Gministrator Leon Henderson of the 
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Seibel in Richmond Times Dispatch 
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Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. 

Following the elections, 

Henderson was replaced 
, ae as Price Administrator by 
we ty Prentiss M. Brown, a de- 
feated Senator. This move 
indicated that the Roose- 
_ velt Administration 
‘wished to make peace 
with the new 78th Congress. But it did 
not silence Congressional critics of 
“bureaucrats.” Senator Kenneth Mc- 
Kellar -(Democrat of Tennessee) then 
introduced a bill to give the Senate 
greater control over the appointment 
of officials by the President. 

The McKellar bill would require Sen- 
ate approval of all Federal officials re- 
ceiving $4,500 or more a year, and of 
employees of war agencies. It would 
affect some 33,000 officials and em- 
ployees now in Government service. 
President Roosevelt expressed strong 
opposition to the McKellar bill. He 
made these points against it. 


Why FDR Opposes McKellar Bill 


1. It would wreck the civil service 
system, in which appointments are 
based on merit ‘and not on the political 
beliefs of the official or employee. 

2. Neither the President nor the 
Senate should take. time away from 
important war work to consider the 
qualifications of thousands of Govern- 
ment jobholders. If the Senate at- 
tempted to study the merit of -more 
than 30,000 officials it would have no 
time for anything else. 

3. Executive positions that are vital 
to the war effort would remain vacant 
while the Senate debated appointments. 

4. The McKellar bill, if passed, 
“would lay all of us open to the charge 
that we are playing politics with the 
war program.” Senators could use this 
power to approve appointments (pa- 
tronage power) to build up their po- 
litical organizations at home. Many 
thousands of employees of the  Gov- 
ernment would have to win a Senator’s 
favor in order to hold an appointment 
or to be promoted into jobs paying 
$4,500 a year. 
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THE PRESIDENT 


Legislative branch of Government says Executive 
is taking powers that belong to Congressmen 
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By 1940, a great majority of Gov- 
ernment employees were covered by 
civil service rules protecting their jobs 
and assuring advancement on merit. 
Only a few “policy-making” officials, 
such as members of the President’s Cab- 
inta, and judges and ambassadors to 
foreign countries, had to be approved. 
by the Senate. , 

Today, many jobs in the way of war 
agencies are outside the control of the 
civil service. This is particularly true 
of agencies like the OPA and the War 
Manpower Commission. Leaders of 
Congress’ “get-the-bureaucrats!” cam- 
paign argue that the President and his 
associates have appointed dozens of 
“policy-making” officials in new war 
agencies who have not been approved 
by the Senate. They say the McKellar 
bill is not a “patronage grab.” They 
say it is merely an attempt to “clip 
the wings of wasteful bureaucrats.” 


Some Policy-Making Appointees 


Senator McKellar recently listed ten 
of the President’s top “policy-making” 
appointees who, he Ry should have 
been confirmed by the Senate, but were 
not. Among them were “my good friend 
Jimmie Byrnes, who has been called 
the assistant President”; Harry Hop- 
kins, a special assistant to Mr. Roose- 
velt; Donald Nelson of the War Pro- 
duction Board; Paul V. McNutt of the 
War Manpower Commission, and Vice 
President Wallace, as chief of the 
Board of Economic Warfare. 

The New York Times agreed that the 
Senate has the right to draw up a list 
of policy-making officials who ought not 
to be . gen without the Senate’s 
approval. But the Times warned that 
the Senate would arouse nation-wide 
opposition if it tried to control every 
appointment carrying a salary of $4,500 
or more, whether the job is a policy- 
making one or not. 

“The American people,” the Times 
concluded, “will not tolerate Senatorial 
delay of the war effort or the attempt 
by Senators to use the war to increase 
their power of patronage. .. .” 

Senator Charles L. McNary, Repub- 
lican leader in the Senate, opposes the 
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McKellar bill. He warns thai if the 
Senate takes the power to approve 
thousands of appointments to agencies 
and bureaus, then it will also be held 
responsible for the conduct of the agen- 
cies in which these employees work. 

Another attack on “the bureaucrats” 
has been organized in'the House of 
Representatives. A new House commit- 
tee is ready to investigate Federal agen- 
cies and bureaus to see whether they 
have overstepped the powers given to 
them by Congress. Representative Smith 
(Democrat of Virginia), a bitter anti- 
New Dealer, is the chairman of this 
committee. He charges that “bufeau- 
crats” have acted without authority and 
have ignored the instructions of Con- 
gress in carrying out their duties. 


“Government by Directive” 


There is considerable feeling in Con- 
gress that the President has misused 
powers granted him by the Legislative 
Branch. There has been sharp criticism 
of “government by directive,” in which 
policies and og age are set up by an 
executive order (or directive) from the 


President rather than by a law passed 
by Congress. 

For instance, the President has been 
denounced for fixing salaries at $25,000 
yearly ($67,200 before taxes are paid), 
after Congress twice refused to pass a 
law calling for such a limit on salaries. 


The President's supporters said the 
power to fix salaries at $25,000 was 
contained in the Anti-Inflation Bill of 
October 2, 1942. Critics replied that 
Congress had passed that bill with the 
understanding that no such order would 
be issued by the President. Here, they 
added, was a clear case of “government 
by directive,” without the consent of 
Congress. 

A blow was struck at the President’s 
salary limitation order by the Disney 
bill, which was reported to the House 
last week. This bill raises the legal debt 
limit of the United States from $125.,- 
000,000,000 to $210,000,000,000, in 
order to let the Treasury borrow more 
money for the war effort. But something 
extra was added to this debt limit bill. 
It was a “rider” to revoke the Presi- 
dent’s executive order limiting salaries. 
The rider substituted a provision fixing 
salaries at either their December 7, 
1941, level, or at $25,000 (after pay- 
ment of taxes), whichever is higher. 


Executive Dilemma 


If the bill is passed by Congress, the 
President will face the problem of veto- 
ing the needed debt limit legislation, or 
having to accept a measure containing 
a provision which would wipe out his 
own executive order on salary limitation. 
Under the law, the President cannot 
approve the debt limit bill and veto the 

er. He must accept or reject both. 


Observers agree that Congress has the 
right to revoke the President's execu- 
tive order. But they fear that this ac- 
tion may hamper Government efforts to 
prevent inflation by co; trolling salaries 
and wages. Richard L. Strout of the 
Christian Science Monitor reports that 
some Congressmen are disturbed be- 
cause the Disney bill has been called 
the “relief to millionaires” bill. 


The Disney Bill 


“The Disney bill,” Strout explains, 
“imposes a salary ceiling of $25,000 a 
year after payment of taxes, except for 
those fortunate enough to be earning 
more than that before the war started, 
in which case they can go on receiving 
the higher amount. . . Thus it would be 
possible for a person to have a million- 
dollar income in wartime. . . The bill 
would not, however, permit a million- 
dollar or other large income to go 
higher than what it was on ‘Pearl Har- 
bor Day,’ December 7, 1941, but would 
freeze them, at that point. . . 

“But the alleged joker in the Disney 
bill is that it wipes out Federal control 
of all salaries below $25,000 a year. 
At the same time,” Strout points out, 
“the National War Labor Board is con- 
tinuing its effort to control wages under 
the “Little Steel” formula. . . Rightly 
or wrongly,” he warns, “labor is likely to 
kick at this. . .” (See Feb. 22-27 issue 
for discussion of anti-inflation program. ) 

Other sharp defeats were handed the 
Roosevelt Administration by Congress. 


oe 


Representatives Clare Luce of Connecticut and Walter Judd of Mi 


The House refused to vote money { 
the National Resources Planning Boar 
an agency which the President has su 
ported as an essential aid to post-war 
ape The Bureau of the Budget? 
ad its request for funds whittled down? 
sharply by Congress after the so-called © 
“bureaucrats” in this egency were ag 
cused of having “a tremendous staff.” 
There were other agencies and bur. 
eaus in the Executive Branch that had * 
their funds cut by the House. The party 7 


division in the House is close — 229 


Democrats to 208 Republicans. And the 
refusal of many Democrats to attend 
sessions gave control of the House to 
Republicans and anti-New Deal Demo- 
crats. 


Warnings by Republicans 


In the midst of Congress’ revolt 
against the President, several important 
Republican leaders sounded a — ; 
note. Senator Austin (Republican 
Vermont) said that the wholesale slash- 
ing of funds needed by agencies and } 


bureaus might threaten the efficient con- 


duct of the war. : 3 
Senator Taft (Republican of Ohio) @% 
urged that the Republicans form a vie 
lance committee” — not to check ; 
President, but actually to check the 
drastic actions recently taken by the Re. 
publican and anti-New Deal Democratic 
group in the House. He warned Con- § 
gress not to go too far in its drive 
against “the bureaucrats” or it would 
cripple the Government. 
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OVERN 


TAT WORK 


# Will an increase in power 
of governors provide more 
‘efficient state government? 


ONNECTICUT’S General Assembly 
has passed an act giving Governar 
PRaymond E. Baldwin greater powers 
Pduring the wartime emergency. This 
Fact permits the Governor to suspend or 
| change, for not more than six months, 
any state law he believes would inter- 
 fere with the war effort in Connecticut. 
Earlier the legislature voted to ap- 
Baldwin’s plan for a 
ate War Council. This council will 
seek to solve manpower and materials 
‘shortages and other problems that ham- 
epee war production in the state. 
Governors of nine other states—Ari- 
P zona, Michigan, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, Minnesota, Missouri, Pennsylva- 
nia, Rhode Island, and Vermont—also 


Shave asked their legislatures to grant 
Sthem greater powers during the war- 


pone emergency. 
= The present emergency undoubtedly 
quires an increase in the powers and 
ities of the governors. But some ex- 
rts fee] that the governor’s peacetime 
ers also should be increased in or- 
to improve state government. 


Duties of Governor 

» The main business of the governor is 

see that the laws passed by the leg- 

Mature are carried out. He also ap- 

ints officials of the state government, 
ally with the approval of the state 

e hate. 

= his annual message to the legisla- 

the governor discusses the affairs 

) the state and recommends the pas- 
Be of necessary laws. In his budget 

Bessage to the legislature, the governor 
fimates the amount of money needed 

Brun the state government. He also 
ggests any changes in tax laws nec- 

ary to raise the money. (See World 

eek, March 8-13, page 7: “What Is a 

late Budget”? ) 

!When a bill is passed by the legisla- 
p it goes to the governor for his ap- 
pval or veto. If he vetoes a bill it does 

Bt become a law unless it is passed 

Wer his veto by the legislature. A two- 
rds vote of all members of each house 
the legislature generally is required 
Bdo this. (One state—Nebraska—has a 
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Executive organization of typical state government. 


one-house legislature. See World Week, 
Feb. 8-13, page 9, “Streamlining State 
Legislatures.” ) 

The governor has several executive 
officers who help him enforce the laws 
of the state. These (generally) include 
the lieutenant governor, the treasurer, 
attorney general, comptroller or audi- 
tor, secretary of state, and superintend- 
ent of public instruction. These officials 
usually are elected by the voters of the 
state and cannot be removed from office 
by the governor. 


Appointed Officials 


“A second group of officials serves on 
various boards and commissions. The 
members of these boards and commis- 
sions are usually appointed by the gov- 
ernor with the consent of the state sen- 
ate. These officials carry on the work 
ot various state departments, such as 
education, public health, labor, agricul- 
ture. 

In many states the members of com- 
missions, as well as executive officers, 
are all elected by the voters. On election 
day the voters have to struggle with a 
ballot about the size of a blanket. A 
“blanket” or long ballot in one New 
York State Assembly district contained 
the names of 835 candidates. Even an 
extremely intelligent voter could not 
make a proper selection from such a be- 
wildering list of .candidates. 

Critics of the long ballot make these 
complaints against it: — 

The long ballot weakens the state 
government. The governor is supposed 
to be fesponsible for the smooth opera- 
tion of the government. But in most 
states the officers who are expected to 
work with him are elected by the people 
and do not have to take orders from the 
governor. The governor is therefore not 
the head of the entire state government. 

The long ballot helps dishonest politi- 


cal bosses to control state governments. 
Not knowing many of the candidates on 
a long ballot, the puzzled voter votes a 
“straight ticket”—that is, he votes for 
all the candidates of one party whether 
they are competent men or not. This 
practice permits a boss to put in office 
a lot of officials who will carry out his- 
orders. 

It is suggested that the short ballot 
would correct such a situation and 
us better state government. If the short 
ballot were used, only the governor and 
members of the legislature would be 
elected by the peo Ie All other execu- 
tive officers would >» appointed by the 
governor and be responsible to him. 
This would give the governor the power 
to remove inefficient officers. He would 
be held responsible for the men he 
appoints. 


Short Ballots 


An outstanding example of the short 
ballot is found in the cities that use the 
commission and city-manager plans of 
government. A small number pi elected 
officials are held directly responsible for 
all the other officials they appoint to run 
the city government. 

Critics of the short ballot have this to 
say about it: 

The short ballot is undemocratic be- 
cause it doesn’t let the people vote for 
all the officials who serve them. Under 
the we ballot it is necessary for the 
political boss to control many officials 
in order to control the state govern- 
ment. But under the short ballot the 
boss needs only to control the governor. 
Then the governor’s power to appoint 
officials can be used to build up a pow- 
erful and dishonest political machine. 

State governments can be i ed 
only by educating the voters to demand 
better government, and to vote for 
honest, efficient officials, 





Tunisian Preparations 


Three times Marshal Erwin Rommel 
has attempted to break.out of the Al- 
lied ring which is slowly closing in on 
his forces in North Afriea. Three times 
he has failed. Some observers think that 
after one more large-scale attack, it will 
be the turn of the Allies. 

When the Allies strike it will be all 
along the line. The British First Army 
in the north, the American and French 
forces in the center, and the veteran 
British Eighth Army in the south will 
all have parts to play. 

Rommel seems to be most 
worried about the Eighth Army, which 
is edging into the Mareth Line. This 
is some of the toughest country in 
Africa. The Matmata Hills are filled 
with caves and rock dwellings, built 
originally by the Arabs but turned into 
forts by the Germans. The Mareth Line 
itself is a maze of pillboxes and ma- 
chinegun nests. But Fe are no natural 
defensive positions for the Germans in- 
side the Mareth Line. 

For several weeks, the British have 
been picking slowly and cautiously at 
the Mareth Line. They cannot strike 
in force until they have solved their 
problems of supply. If the harbor of 
Tripoli were open, supply ships from 
the eastern Mediterranean could come 
almost up to their lines. But when the 
Germans left Tripoli they did a thor- 
ou: b of blocking and wrecking the 

. It is not yet cleared out. Sup- 

plies have to be brought by sea to Ben- 

i, then hundreds of miles across the 

by truck to the front. But the 
supplies will soon be there. 





fy THE MARCH OF EVEN 


Nazis Counteratiack 


For the first time since their Novem- 
ber offensive started at Stalingrad, the 
Russians were driven back along a wide 
front. The Nazis made a desperate at- 
tempt to ward off the threat to their 
Dnieper River defenses and to hang 
on to what is left of their gains in the 
Donets Basin. They brought in fresh 
troops and more tanks from western 
Europe, and: struck back at the advanc- 
ing Russians. The outnumbered Soviet 
troops were forced back 70 to 80 miles 
to the Donets River. The Germans re- 
took Kharkov. 

Six hundred miles to the north, Red 
troops continued to press forward. 
Vyazma, the last Nazi key point in the 
salient pointing at Moscow, fell to ihe 
Russians, Against desperate German 
resistance they inched forward toward 
Smolensk. 

A new phase had begun in the battle 
for Russia. The sweeping Russian ad- 
vances of the winter Bad ended. Once 
again it had become a war of attrition. 
The Russians would push slowly for- 
ward wherever they could. Where they 
could not advance they would attempt 
to stand firm. Always they would take 
the greatest = toll of German 
men and machines. 


International News Photo 


On Tunisian battlefront, U. S. anti-tank artillerymen prepare to open 
fire with 105 mm. field gun on Nazi tanks breaking out from hills. 





Allied Unity Sought 


Anthony Eden, Britain's F 


Secretary, has flown to Washin to 
consult with President Roosevelt, Se 
retary of State Hull, Wendell Willkie, 


and other American leaders. He hag 
stated that the talks would deal with 
war and post-war problems of eco 


nomics and food supply, and with ways 
‘ Nations coopera- @ 


of improving Unite 
tion. 


The fact that Mr. Eden had played’ 
a large part in arranging the 20-year’ 
mutual assistance pact between Britain 3 
and Russia was significant. The problem 


of American relations with Russia is a 
serious one. 
Two recent speeches brought those 


relations to public attention. Admiral 
William H. Standley, American Ambas- 
sador in Russia, ee that the Rus 


sian Government and press were not 
informing the Russian people of the 
amount of help they were getting from 
the United States. On the same day, 


Vice President Wallace declared that’ ; 
“Unless the Western democracies and’ 
Russia come to a satisfactory under) 


standing before this war ends, I ve 
much fear that World War No. 8 1 


be inevitable.” The next big job before 
the statesmen of the United Nations) 


was to remove Russian and Americal 
fears of each other. 


Air Blitz Intensified 


The RAF’s 1,000-plane raids of lat 
spring were a warning of things @ 
come. These raids were not followed 


up immediately. There were not enougay 


planes in England at that time to kee 
up the tempo. 
Now the reserves of bombers 


beginning to pile up. There are signal 


that the great Anglo-American bomb 
ing offensive against Germany soon wi 
become a reality. 

The process has already re se 
Americans by day, the British by 


bers on communications centers 

war plants. Sir Archibald Sinclaity 
British Air Secretary, reported that th 
RAF dropped 10,000 tons of bombs 08 
enemy territory during February. 

was half as much again as the total 
January. During the first ten days | 
March 4,000 tons were dropped. § 
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Security Plan Urged 










President Roosevelt has sent to Con- 


igned to head off a post-war boom 
epression and to provide every 


' 3 press an “American Beveridge Plan” 


= American with social security from 


“cradle to grave.” The plan is contained 


» in two reports by the National Re- 
) sources Planning Board. The conserva- 
® tives are so strong in the present Con- 


ess, however, that there is little like- 
ood that much of the program will 


E be adopted during this session. 


The report on post-war economic con- 
ditions is based on the idea that it will 
be “the declared policy of the United 
States Government to promote and 


| maintain a high level of national pro- 
= duction and consumption.” 


The NRPB recommends that the 
Federal Government assume the re- 


> sponsibility for insuring jobs at decent 
|) pay to all those able to work. It also 
> suggests that the Government and pri- 
' vate enterprise become partners in the 
— Operation of certain vital industries, 
3 such as aluminum, magnesium, other 
| basic metals, synthetic rubber, some 
© chemicals, engine and aircraft. 


The report on social security recom- 


= mends that our present social security 
| measures be extended and improved. 
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N ORLD NEWS IN REVIEW * 


Miners Ask for Raise 


The current two-year contract be- 
tween John L. Lewis’ bituminous coal 
miners and the mine operators expires 
on March 81. The attempt to negotiate 
a new contract has raised a knotty wage 
problem. 

The 500,000 soft coal miners are ask- 
ing for a $2-a-day wage rise. This is 
far more than the 15 per cent cost-of- 
living increase which the War Labor 
Board has adopted as its standard. The 
mine operators refused flatly to give 
this raise. “Mr. Lewis,” they said, “is 
trying to take us over, lock, stock and 
barrel.” 

If negotiations between the union 
and the operators failed, the next step 
would be to take the dispute to the 
WLB. But Mr. Lewis knows, from the 
record, that the Board would. probably 
not grant his demands. He seemed to 
be preparing for a strike instead of an 
appeal. “I doubt,” he said, “whether 
the workers will want me to place their 
case before any court that has already 
rendered a decision.” 


Lend-Lease Extended 


On the second anniversary of the 
enactment of lend-lease, President 
Roosevelt signed a Congressional reso- 
lution pa the system for another 
year. Comparison of the votes two years 
ago and today shows how valuable 
Congressmen consider lend-lease to be. 
The Senate passed it originally by 60 
votes to 31. It was renewed by a vote 
of 82 to Ovafter only 2 hours 13 min- 
utes of debate. The House voted 407 
to 6 in favor of renewal, as compared 
with a vote of 260 to 165 in 1941. 


An anniversary report by Lend-Lease 


Administrator Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., 
showed that in two years we had sent 
$9,632,000,000 worth of lend-lease aid 
to our allies. Of this, $4,430,048,000 
went to Britain, $1,825,600,000 to 
Russia, and $157,805,000 to China. 

In terms of articles shipped, we sent 
to our allies 30 out of every 100 bomb- 
ers produced, 38 out of every 100 
fighter planes, 28 out of every 100 light 
tanks, and 33 out of every 100 medium 
tanks. “In the three important cate- 
gories of combat planes, tanks and 
other military motor vehicles we have 
sent more to Russia than to any other 
combat theater,” the report stated. 









Pay - as - you - go taxation has been 
scuttled by the House Ways and Means 
Committee. The Democratic maj 
on the committee first voted down the 
Ruml plan. It then rejected all pro- 
posals to cancel the 1942 liabilities of 
taxpayers. The tax plan finally favored 
by the committee was just about the 
same as the present system, except that 
a withholding tax is added. 

According to this, 20 per cent of a 
taxpayer’s income would be withheld 
at the source, beginning July 1. This 
would be applied to what he still owed 
on his 1942 income. Anything left 
when that was cleared up would apply 
to 1943 incomes. Republicans on the 
committee still imak a modified Ruml 
plan. They prepared to fight for it on 
the floor of Congress. 


Puerto Rican Proposal 


President Roosevelt has asked Con- 
gress to pass a law providing for the 
election of the Governor of Puerto Rico 
by the people of that territory. At pres- 
ent, the Governor is appointed by the 
President. 

This proposal was praised in Puerto 
Rico. Practically every political 
on the island approved it. Most of them 
would like Congere to go a step far- 
ther and make Puerto Rico a state of 
the union. They consider that the right 
to eleet their own governor would be 
a step in that direction. 

This political change, if it is made, 
will solve only one of Puerto Rico's 
problems. Its economic difficulties will 
still remain. Overpopulation, unemploy- 
ment, and the shi ping shortage are 
causing great hardships. 


Giraud Rejects Vichy 


The tradition of “liberty, equality, 
fraternity” gained new meaning 
Frenchmen. General Henri Giraud an- 
nounced in Algiers the principles on 
which democratic government would 
be again brought to French Africa. 

General Giraud promised to end 
laws of religious discrimination intro- 
duced by Vichy, and to restore gen- 
eral elections and municipal assemblies 
in North Africa, He stated that after 
victory “the people of France will be- 
come the masters of their destiny” and 
decide upon their own form of govern- 
ment, built according to the laws of 
the French Republic. He also offered 
to cooperate fully with General Charles 
de Gaulle, the Fighting French leader. 

It was expected that General Giraud 
would immediately issue decrees carry- 
ing out his promises, 
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WASHINGTON 
Do We Need a War Cabinet? 


VER since Pearl Har- 











bor there has been 
mounting pressure upon 
the President to form a 
War Cabinet. The regular 
Cabinet is largely a figure- 
head, where in Lincoln's 
day it was an active oper- 
ating group charged with 
various duties in the pros- 
ecution of the war. 

Today Mr. Roosevelt's 
war aides are Byrnes, 
Hopkins, Nelson, McNutt, 
Brown, Jeffers, Eastman 
and a few others. Where 
actual Cabinet members 
are important they are so 
by reason of some addi- 
tional war post rather than 
because of their Cabinet 

sition. This is illustrated 
y Mr. Ickes as Petroleum 
Coordinator, and Mr. 
Wickard as Food Admin- 
istrator. 

Although Mr. Roosevelt 
relies on these men, and 
has given each consider- 














able authority. there is no 
over-all coordination. Each 
of these “czars” is respon- 
sible only to the President. This results 
in confusion and bickering among the 
various war agencies they direct. It 
results in overlapping and duplication, 
with crippling of the war program. It 
also arouses the antagonism and sus- 
picion of Congress. 


Congress Now Unfriendly 


It is this latter fact which most re- 
cently has given impetus to the cam- 
ign in Washington for a War Cabinet. 

@ present session was only a few 
days old when it became apparent that 
Mr. Roosevelt had lost control of Con- 

s. Now in its third month, Congress 
TE aot only shown its independence 
of the White House, but has taken a 
hostile attitude on several Administra- 
tion measures. 

A combination of Republicans and 
dissident Democrats has forced the 
White House to realize that a decade 
of collaboration has been replaced by 


Taiburt in Washi 


Even the Best Wheel Has to Have e Hub! 


an actively unfriendly legislative body. 

Last November’s election results 
indicate that the move away from the 
New Deal has begun. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the President is being 
advised to make immediate concessions 
to Congress. Actually he has already 
tried to pacify Congress. Leon Hender- 
son’s resignation was frankly a ps to 
that element on Capitol Hill which 
disliked the militant Office of Price Ad- 
ministration chief. 

On the affirmative side, Mr. Roose- 
velt is now being urged to form a War 
Cabinet which will meet weekly and 
perhaps confer frequently with the 
leaders in both branches. It is pointed 
out to the President that the time has 
come to take the legislative department 
more into the confidence of the Execu- 
tive and, by sharing responsibilities, 
thereby encourage unity. 

A group of Mr. Roosevelt's friends 
in the Senate is sponsoring a bill which 


By Creighton J. Hill q 


Our Washington Correspondent 


expresses Congress's idea of how a new 
War Cabinet could be set up and oper- 
ated. 

The bill would create the Office of 
War Mobilization with single-headed 
control. There would also be four sub- 
ordinate directors who would preside 
—along with Army and Navy procure- 
ment chiefs—over the entire war pro- 
curement program. Under the terms 
of the bill, the Office of Production 
and Supply will be set up to handle 
procurement and production. The Of- 
fice of Manpower Supply will handle 
the labor problem, including the draft 
as well as civilian manpower. The Of- 
fice of Scientific and Technical Mobili- 
zation will take care of scientific devel- 
opments contributing to the war. The 
Office of Economic Stabilization will 
work along the lines of the present 
Byrnes office. 


Value of a War Cabinet 

In brief, the Congressional proposal 
is that this* entire machinery would 
form a close-knit organization in which 
a few officials would be responsible for 
an efficient conduct of the war opera- 
tions. This Cabinet would permit de- 
cisions to be made on the spot in case 
of conflicts, and would chart a direct 
line of authority and _ responsibility. 
Congress would undoubtedly be de- 
lighted if James F. Byrnes should be 
named the head of this new setup. 
Prentiss Brown, ex-Senator and now 
OPA chief, would unquestionably be 
a welcome member too. Even if Con- 
gress did not enthuse over the rest of 
this War Cabinet it would go along 
with the President’s selections, even 
perhaps if they included the much- 
disliked Harry Hopkins. 

The recent intramural controversy 
within the War Production Board illus- 
trates one phase of the problem of run- 
ning a war by the democratic process. 
Both Wilson and Eberstadt, as subor- 
dinates to Nelson, are able men. Eber- 
stadt went along with the Army grou 
while Wilson represented industry's 


approach to the total problem of war, 


production. In a showdown, Nelson 
supported Wilson, and Eberstadt was 
out, 

Such a fight as this, with all its dis- 
ruptive possibilities to the war produc- 
tion program, is nothing to the trouble 
that Congress may make unless it feels 
that it has a genuine share in shaping 
policies from here out. Hence, Mr. 
Roosevelt’s closest friends are advising 


him to tighten his entire Executive 7 
setup. They are urging that the best] 
way to do this is to form a War Cabi-§ 
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Classroom Activities 


International Cooperation, p. 2 


This article should be considered in 
conjunction with the article on p. 3 re- 
garding post-war cooperation, and the 
portion of the test covering both arti- 
cles should be taken at the same time. 

Point out to the class that some prog- 
ress has been made in international co- 
operation, and that many international 
agreements still operate even in war 
time. Mail still passes back and forth, 
although it does not flow as freely as in 
normal times. The Red Cross, always 
an international service, gains in im- 
portance, as a link which makes it pos- 
sible for people at home to send help to 
captive relatives in enemy camps. It 
superintends the delivery of important 
personal messages to relatives in enemy 
countries. Relief goods are sent to oc- 
cupied countries through the Red Cross, 
although it is not absolutely certain 
that they reach the sufferers for whom 
they are intended. 

Point out also that the governments 
of the United Nations, in particular, are 
now considering at Washington plans 
for a better post-war organization to 
preserve peace. Ex-Governor Lehman’s 
Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion is taking first steps toward Ameri- 
can relief and cooperation. Post-war 
planning is a topic of vital interest to all 
Americans. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. Why were the first concrete evi- . 





COMING NEXT WEEK 


(April 5-10 Issue) 


The “American Beveridge Plan” 
—National Resources Planning 
Board’s Proposals for Social Secur- 
ity and Post-War Economy. 

The Importance of Russo-Ameri- 
can Relations (with Map of Bound- 
ary Lines in Eastern Europe). 

World News in the Light of His- 
tory: Partitions of Poland. 

Builders of America: Jane 
Addams. 

Aviation: Air Safety. 

Know Your World: Korea. 

Civics at Work: County Man- 
ager Plan. 








dences of international cooperation the 
result of the Napoleonic Wars? 

2. What has caused the breakdown 
of most efforts toward permanent peace? 

3. Compare the attitude of Great 
Britain toward the “Concert of Europe” 
in the 1800s with the attitude of the 
U.S. toward the League of Nations. 

4. What were the weaknesses in the 
organization of the Peace Conferences 
at The Hague and the Court of Arbitra- 
tion? 

5. What further steps toward inter- 
national cooperation might be taken 
after this war? 

6. Do protective tariffs do more to 
promote peace than free trade? Why or 
why not? 

7. Did the Hull trade agreements 
with other countries have good effects 
in promoting peace? Does Lend-Lease? 

For additional information, see “Will 
Peace Bring a United States of Europe?” 
Sat. Eve. Post, Aug. 8, 42, p. 11 ff. 
“United States in a New World: Reports 
on potential courses for democratic ac- 
tion.” Fortune, May, *42; Aug. pp. 
1-33; Dec., 42, supplement. 


President vs. Congress, pp. 5-6 


The pupils might be interested in 
making on the board a table showing in 
parallel columns, labeled “World War 
I” and “World War II,” the steps toward 
cooperation that seem similar. A third 
column should be reserved for spe- 
cial comments concerning each of these 
items. Debate the question: Americans 
are more aware today of the need for 
an intelligent, long-range peace plan 
than they were in 1917-18. In the de- 
bate show the point of view of the 
isolationists as contrasted with that of 
Vice President Wallace and Sumner 
Welles. See Schol., Dec. 14, p. 10. 

Report on the topic “Why the Amer- 
ican people returned to a policy of iso- 
lation after World War I.” G@onsult: 
Allen, F., Only Yesterday, Chap. 2, or 
Seymour, C., Woodrow Wilson and the 
World War, Chaps. 13-14; or McMas- 
ter, J., The United States in the World 
War, v. II, Chap. 9. 


President vs. Congress, pp. 5-6 


This article dovetails to a large extent 
with the Inside Washington § article. 
These may also be treated as a unit, and 
the same procedure followed as with the 











TWO COMING EVENTS 


April 13 will be widely cele- 
brated as the 200th anniversary of 
the birth of the great democrat, 
Thomas Jefferson. The April 12 
issue of World Week will contain 
special Jefferson features. For 
teachers planning special observ- 
ances, we recommend obtaining a 
copy of American Unity for March- 
April, a special number on the 
Jefferson Bicentennial, with many 
useful aids, published by the Coun- 
cil Against Intolerance in America, 
17 East 42nd St., New York City. 

Almost simultaneously schools 
will be celebrating the annual Pan- 
American Day, April 14. Valuable 
dramatic and other materials for 
this occasion may be obtained from 
the Pan-American Union, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 











two articles on international coopera- 
tion. 
Questions for Discussion: 

1. Are the war powers of the Presi- 
dent too broad? 

2. Has Mr. Roosevelt overstepped 
the authority granted him by Congress? 
Give reasons for your answer. 

3. Do you think Mr. Roosevelt’s at- 
tempt to limit salaries to a $25,000 max- 
imum was a genuine war measure or a 
New Deal move for peace as well? 

4. Why is Congress out to “get the 
bureaucrats?” 

5. To what extent do you agree or 
disagree with the President's four ob- 
jections to the McKellar bill? 

6. What distinction do you make be- 
tween a “policy-making” official and the 
usual type of civil service official? 

7. Is “policy-making” actually law-. 
making in its effects? 

8. If you were a Republican would 
you agree with the views of Senators 
Taft, McNary and Austin? Why? 


Inside Washington, p. 10 
Go on from the discussion of the pre- 
ceding article to a consideration of the 
points raised in this. 
Questions for Discussion: 
1. What is the apparent basis of the 
[Continued on next page! 




















conflict between presidential and legis- 
lative authority? 

2. Is such conflict likely to help in 
the war effort? Why? 

8. Who can benefit from ‘t? 

4. Do you agree that opr present 
Cabinet is a mere figure-head? Why? 

5. Why does this other group of men 
seem to be in general control of war 
activities? 

6. What criticism is made of these 
“czars?” Why are they called czars? 

7. What evidence is there that the 
President has lost control of Congress? 

8. -Do you believe that Congress has 
been ignored in determining war poli- 
cies? 

9. Why should Congress react favor- 
ably to the formation of an Office of 
War Mobilization? 


Governor at Work, p. 7 


The information in the two forego- 
ing articles may be used for a basis 
of discussion in considering and com- 
paring the state executive set-up with 
the federal. Be sure that after the class 
has completed the quiz, they are famil- 
iar with the chart used as illustration. 
On the board, draw a similar chart of 
the federal executive organization, 
showing the President’s Cabinet. Point 
out similarities. Show how the gover- 
nor can be hampered by an elected Cab- 
inet, whereas the President retains con- 
trol of his appointed officials. 

List the governor's duties on the 
board, and point out similarities to the 
President’s duties. Point out the prin- 
cipal differences in the powers of each. 

If your state uses the long ballot, try 
to obtain one from the local election 
board to show to the class, pointing out 
the impossibility of any one but a pro- 
fessional politician knowing the quali- 
ties of each candidate. List on the board 
the candidates whose names would ap- 
pear on a short ballot. 

Have the class choose sides for a de- 
bate on the long vs. the short ballot, 
showing the role of a political boss in 
either case. 

Questions for Discussion: 

1. How can a State War 
help in the national war effort? 

2. Would state government be im- 
proved if the governor were allowed 
to appoint his own cabinet? Why? 

8. What are the duties of the execu- 
tive officers who help the government 
enforce the laws of his state? 

4. Why do many people vote the 
“straight ticket” in state elections? 

5. What is the duty of a voter in the 
state elections? Do most voters live up 
to their responsibilities? Why? 


Council 


Know Your World, p. 14 


Trace on a wall map the outlines of 
Yunnan province, and locate the Burma 








Road on it. Show how close the capital, 
Kunming, is to gag If a relief 
map is available, show also how the 
Himalaya ranges form a_ semi-circle 
from Tibet to the coast, passing through 
most of Yunnan. Show es geography 
has served to isolate the people of the 
province in recent times and how, 
throughout the ages, its mountain 
passes and river gorges served as routes 
for the passage and intermingling of the 
Malayan and the Chinese people. The 
absence of roads and railroads through 
this difficult terrain has redoubled the 
Chinese problems of transportation and 
communication at the beginning of the 
war with Japan. 
Questions for Discussion: 

1. Why did the Chinese build the 
Burma Road through Yunnan Province? 

2. Why does so much of China’s 
prospects for victory depend upon the 
Burma Road and upon holding Yunnan? 

3. Are the resources of the province 
useful to China? Why? 

4. Why did the Japanese 
move northward into Yunnan? 

5. Why is tin a particularly valuable 
United States and 


start to 


resource to the 
China? 

6. Why do the people of Yunnan 
province know so little about modern 
warfare? 

7. What are the chief crops? What 
does this tell about the climate? 

8. Why were the people of Yunnan 
in closer touch with their southern than 
with their northern neighbors? 


Pan-Americana, pp. 12-13 


Haiti and Liberia are the only two 
Negro republics in the world. Both 
have been built by the descendants of 
former slaves. In Haiti, however, there 
is about five percent of the population 
with mixed blood, but it calls itself a 
Negro republic. The United States has 
always shown interest in its develop- 
ment since it lies in the strategic West 
Indies, and because its products have 
been those which are not produced in 
our own country. 

Questions for Discussion: 

1. What agencies in the American 
government might be compared with 
SHADA from the standpoint of aiding 
domestic agriculture? 

2. How does the situation of the 
Haitian farmers compare with that of 
the Puerto Ricans? Which country is 
better off? In which is there more land 
owned by the people? 

3. What evidence is there that the 
Good Neighbor policy is being applied 
to Haiti? Compare the work of the 
American government in Haiti with that 
in Puerto Rico? 

4. Why did Haiti not remain a 
Spanish colony? 


5. Who was the George Washington 
of Haiti? 

6. What language is spoken on the 
island? 

7. What other islands in the West 
Indies were owned by France? Which 
are now under French control? Why 
are they in the news today? 

8. What city in the United States 
holds an annual Mardi Gras? 

Refer to the article about Puerto 
Rico, World Week, March 15, and list 
on the board likenesses and differences 
between Puerto Rico and Haiti. If your 
school is offering Spanish, you might 
pass on your copies of World Week 
which contain the bi-weekly Pan-Amer- 
icana feature. Many high school Spanish 
teachers are finding that this feature 
fills a long-felt need for up-to-date in- 
formation on events in Latin America, 
and particularly upon the work of our 
government in putting into practical 
effect the principles of the Gooc Neigh- 
bor policy. 


Aviation, p. 18 


Charles I. Stanton, who is the admin- 
istrator of the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration, prepared the material used in 
this week’s aviation article. 

For classes that are interested in 
aviation, mechanics, or aircraft recog- 
nition, there are motion picture films 
made available through the courtesy of 
the Army and Navy. : 

Topics include navigation, plane iden- 
tification, engines, parts of a plane, 
structures, weather, manufacture, air- 
craft manufacture and nomenclature. 
You may obtain these films by writing 
to the U. S. Office of Education for a 
complete list and description of the 
films on hand. 


Discussion Questions: 
1. What is the history of the CAA? 


"What are its functions, its purpose, its 


powers? (See World Almanac.) 

2. Why is the exact location of an 
airport less important in peace-time 
than in war time? 

3. Do you think it necessary to have 
planned roadways and traffic regula- 
tions for air traffic? Why? 

4. Do you think cities, counties or 
states should be called upon to operate 
an airport after it is built by the CAA? 


Key to “Know Your World Week” 


1. Who’s Who: 3, 4, 2, 5, 1. 

2. Revolt in Washington: 1-F; 2-F; 
3-O; 4-F. 

3. International 
2-b; 3-b; 4-b; 5-a. 

4. Pan-Americana: 1-b; 2-c; 3-b; 4-c; 
J-a. 

5. Yunnan: 1. Burma Road; 2. moun- 
tainous; 3. tin; 4. Kunming. 

6. Governor at Work: 1-T; 2-F; 3-F; 
4-T; 5-T. 


Cooperation: 1-¢; 
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Steeny is gone! 

Those bare words have wrapped the office of Schol- 
astic Publications in profound gloom. They «ce our 

itiful shorthand for the numbing fact that a long 
F miliar and beloved member of the Scholastic family 
~Miss Ernestine Taggard—has escaped the bonds of 
this human life. She die d March 2, 1948, after an un- 
expected illness and a serious operation. 

Miss Taggard—“Steeny” to scores of intimates—had 
been Literary Editor of Senior Scholastic, with main 
responsibility for the special content of the English 
Edition, for nine years. In this post she displayed the 
discriminating literary taste, the refreshingly spontane- 
ous writing style, and the keen insight into the needs 
and desires of young people which gave the English 
pages of Scholastic their characteristic tone. 

Essentially modest and retiring, yet her expansive 
friendliness toward every living creature brought her, 
in person or through correspondence, into stimulating 
contact with a tremendous number of people. She was 
widely acquainted among writers and publishers. She 
often attended sessions of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, where she endeared herself to 
many teachers. But most of all she knew and followed 
closely the fortunes of numerous boys and girls who 
first came to public attention through the Literary Di- 
vision of Scholastic Awards. 

Her own writings in the magazine took varied form, 
chiefly biographical sketches of authors, introductory 
notes, and an occasional special article. Her only out- 
side published work was the distinguished anthology 
of short stories for young people, Here We Are, which 
she selected and edited from the contents of Scholastic, 
published in 1940 by Robert M. McBride & Company. 

“Kealoha,” her middle name (meaning “beloved”), 
was not the only evidence of her birth in the genial 
and sunny atmosphere of Hawaii (1900). Her parents, 
James Nelson and Alta Gale Taggard, were teacher- 
missionaries of the Disciples of Christ, who went out 
to the islands to teach public school and conduct mis- 
sions in the 1890s. Ernestine attended her father’s 
school at Kalihiwaena, near Honolulu, and later the 
Punahou preparatory school. Through most of her child- 
hood her playmates were Hawaiian, Chinese, and Japa- 
nese children, and the color and kindliness of the islands 
left their vivid impress on her. 

Returning to the mainland, she attended Berkeley 
High School and was graduated from the University of 
California in 1922. For several years she remained at 
the University doing research and administrative work 
in the Department of Economics. Coming to New York, 
she worked in the editorial department of J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, publishers. She spent a year traveling 
in Europe and living with her sister, Genevieve Tag- 
gard, the well- inown poet, then on a Guggenheim fel- 
lowship, mostly in Mallorca. 

Back in the United States, she came to Scholastic in 
1932 in a secretarial capacity. Two years later she was 


’ advanced to the literary editorship, where her contri- 


Ernestine Kealoha Taggard 


Photo by Ellen Conried 


bution continued to grow in skill and influence until 
her untimely death. 

The radiant character of Ernestine Taggard will live 
forever in the hearts of all who knew her. No one 
can fully convey the unique vitality and warmth of 
her personality, compounded of striking physical 
charm, infectious cheer and wit, enthusiasm for all 
sincere and simple things in nature and in ,art, a basic 
love of people, especially of the underdog, “and a deep 
faith in the ultimate victory of humanity's highest hopes. 
Her great and man love of life has never been bet- 
ter expressed than in the poem by Genevieve Taggard: 


To My Sister Born in the Tropics* 


You grew up on O Susannah. Natural, the plaint of Sweet 
Lelani. 

Natural like the odor of nubs on the lang-lang. 

You were famous with your family. You were full of disdain, 

Stuff of life came sweet and well composed 

In you, swart girl with the homespun chin, 

And the jaunty manner of the old wild West, 

Remembering fifteen races of little children singing Hawai 
Po Nui. 

Fire and innocence, the jokes of the lonely uncle . . . 

Resolute sad mouth imposed and the best pair of eyes I ever 
saw. 


You are a flower whose gentleness we shall all discover 

By and by. More than all flowers but a flower still, 

With mid-Pacific promise for the sky. You deserve 

Dew, the sma of a clean sun, and a bowing and nodding 
com 

Of friends: Always with you I hear the melancholy airs. 

I hear not wails, not chants, and never Orient song, 

But very nervous wild and jaunty, so 

Remote—St. Louie Blues on an oboe in the evening. 





*Reprinted by special permission from Collected Poems, 
1918-1938, by Genevieve Taggard, copyright, 1938, by 
Harper & Brothers. 
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WARTIME HELP 
FOR TEACHERS 


You'll welcome WAR FCR FREEDOM— 
the -indisp ble handbook that supple- 
ments your textbooks and lightens your 
wartime teaching load. Although only 10c 
a copy, (in classroom orders of 15 or more) 
this book in the hands of every student will 
give them a better understanding of the 
present war, its background, its progress, 
its meaning to them. Specially prepared 
by the editors of SCHOLASTIC MAGA- 
ZINES, WAR FOR FREEDOM tells students 
in simple terms exactly what's what and 
who's who concerning the war. To you, it 
provides a simpler means of keeping your 
students abreast of the times without con- 
fusion, and a way of answering their most 

> difficult questions. 





Here are some of the features that 
make WAR FOR FREEDOM so helpful as 
@ teaching aid: 


® How It Started 
© What We Are Fighting 
For 

\y>- The Strategy of Global 
© War Weapons 
Resources and Geog- 
raphy of Both Sides 
How World War |! 
Became World War Ii 
Who's Who of War 
Leaders 
A Special 
the Far East 
17 basic maps, charts, action 
war photos. 
64 pages of facts every stu 
dent should know about the 
biggest fight in history. Size, 
BY" x 11”. with an attroc 
tive cover. 


Section on 


ae 


Just fill out this handy coupon 
and we will rush copies of this 
important classroom help to you. 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP Date 
A Service Division of Scholastic Magazines 
430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 
Please send me copies of WAR FOR 
FREEDOM. | enclose $—————-. 
be sent postpaid. 
15 or more copies................ . 
5 to 14 copies .... 
1 to 4 copies 


10¢ each 
15¢ each 
25¢ each 





Ww. 
Name 


sh. J 





A Adco 
Ty. 
City 


ORDER A COPY FOR EVERY STUDENT TO HELP 
THEM UNDERSTAND THE WAR NEWS 


CASH WITH ORDER in quantities of less than 
10 please. TE 3-29 





State—————~— 

















Books are to | 
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SIGHT and SOUND 


News From the Audio-Visual Field 


A new Free Films Source Directory 
(112 pp., 50c) has just been published 
by the DeVry Corporation, 1111 Armi- 
tage Ave., Chicago, Ill. Over 1300 films 
are included, available free to schools, 
clubs, churches, hospitals, civic insti- 
tutions, and non-theatrical audiences. 
Each film is described and classified as 
to subject, millimeter size, number of 
reels, footage or minutes of running 
time, and source. 

* * * 

The Bureau of Motion Pictures of 
the OWI has issued a catalogue of all 
war films made available by the 
agencies of the Federal Government, 
with the exception of the combat-train- 
ing films of the Army and Navy. A List 
of U. S. War Information Films (20 
pp., free) lists some 200 films, with 
brief descriptions of content and 
source. Questions about films and their 
use, as well as requests for the cata- 
logue should be addressed to Seerley 
eid, educational adviser, Bureau of 
Motion Pictures, OWI, Washington. 
Ps, <:. 

r x * 

San Francisco public schools have 
just completed a six months experiment 
in radio education, the first of its kind 
in the United States. Last fall the 
Board of Education purchased and in- 
stalled eighty General Electric fre- 
quency modulation radio receivers in 
local schools. Selected educational and 
musical programs were broadcast from 
Samuel Gompers Trade School, which 
has its own frequency modulation 
transmitter. This method of education 
has proved especially useful in co- 
ordinating history, science, economics 
and geography with current events 

* * * 

Recordings of Wake Up, America, 
popular Blue Network forum heard 
Sundays at 3:15 p.m. are available 
without charge to social studies 
Because of the demand tor 
these records (33 1/3 rev. per min.) 
it is necessary to wait at least three 
weeks after the actual broadcast. Dis- 
cussion subjects are based on current 
social and economic problems. Out- 
standing speakers engage in a brief 
debate and then answer questions from 
listeners. For a list of subjects write to 
Miss Gretta Baker, American Economic 
Foundation, 295 Madison Ave., New 


York City. 


classes. 


* * = 
Washington Reports on Rationing, 
NBC, 3:00-3:15 p.m. Sunday, presents 
last-minute developments on the ration 
front each week, and discusses their 


effect on the individual homes of the 
nation. Ernest K. Lindley, well known 
news correspondent, will be the prin- 
cipal commentator on this 13-week 
series. Important Washington personal- 
ities will appear as guest speakers, and 
will answer questions submitted by the 
radio audience. 

The Ghost Shift, CBS, 6:10-6.15 
p-m., Friday, dramatizes incidents in 
our industrial production line, stressing 
the importance of accident prevention 
and its relation to our manpower prob- 
lem. Each week a trophy is awarded to 
some industrial plant which has dis- 
tinguished itself in accident prevention 
during the last year. Selections are 
made in cooperation with the National 
Safety Council. 

Here Is Tomorrow, 5:30-5:45 p-m., 
Sunday, is the first National Coopera- 
tive radio program, heard over thirty 
key stations from Massachusetts to Cali- 
fornia. This new 13-week series pre- 
sents in dramatic form the problems 
and opportunities of the post-war 
world. Guest speakers report on the 
latest developments in specific fields of 
education and industry. 

This Is Our my, MBS, 7:30- 
8:00 p.m., Sunday, weekly dramatic 
series exposing Axis brutalities in Nazi- 
dominated territory, will be reproduced 
in Spanish and Portuguese and broad- 


Enemy, 


‘cast throughout Latin America. 


* * * 


LIBERIAN REPUBLIC — One-reel 
sound film on Africa’s only republic. 
Includes primitive back country scenes, 
as well as the daily life in Monrovia, a 
modern industrial and commercial 
center. Interesting maps illustrate the 
relative distances from Liberia to 
Brazil, New York, and Rome. Available 
for purchase or rental from Bell & 
Howell Filmosound Library, 1801-1815 
Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

RUBBER GOES TO WAR-—Two- 
reel sound film showing what is hap- 
pening to rubber today. Includes on- 
the-spot scenes of war products in 
volume production, as well as in actual 
use by our armed forces. Barrage bal- 
loons, inflatable boats, lifesaving suits, 
pontoons and self-sealing gasoline tanks 
are just a few of these products. Em- 
phasis is also placed on the importance 
of salvaged rubber, and it is suggested 
that a useful summer activity for high 
school victory corps would be a con- 
tinuation of the scrap rubber drive. 
Available without charge from the 
Footwear Division, United States Ru.b- 
ber Co., 1230 Sixth Avenue, New York 
City. 
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WAS MENACED BY THE MYSTER/OUS 
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bald Smith. 





country. 


the Albany Medical School. 


IN 838, THE us. cATTLE inpusTRY| ~— THEOBALD SMITH (1859-1934) 
TEXAS FEVER. COWS FROM UPWORTH Great Fighter of Disease 


CAUGHT THIS DISEASE WHEN PASTURED ina “Food for | £2 THEOBALD SMITH OF THE BUREAU | 
WITH COWS FROM THE SOUTH EVEN 1. problem of growing “Food for |. imac inousTRy WASHINGTON, OC.| 


THOUGH THE SOUTHERN COWS WERE Victory” is in the news today. So it 
REE 3 is fitting that we pay tribute to Theo- 


Dr. Smith’s discovery of the causes | 
of numerous animal diseases did [> 
much to insure the food supply of the [ap 


His research on Texas cattle fever 
also first proved that insects can carry 
disease germs. This discovery aided 
Dr. Walter Reed's fight against the 
mysterious and deadly mosquito that 
carries the yellow fever microbe. 

Dr. Smith was born in Albany, N. Y., |) 
and studied at Cornell University and 


“Ty 
» sero 


a 
ORAWN BY FRANK RONAN ial 
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3 CATTLEMEN SAID TEXAS FEVER | 
WAS CAUSED BY TICKS THAT SUCKED \ 
THE COWS BLOOD. ; 

































—p- 3 IN 1889, SUITH AND HIS AS- 

i ISTANT, K/LBORNE, CONDUCTED 
STRANGE EXPERIMENTS WITH 
NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN CATTLE IN THREE FIELDS OUTSIDE WASHINGTON. 


; FIELD 3 
YES 0 MO OUT NORTHERN 
WHERE ALONE WITH TICKS 



















THE TICKS THAT 
MUST OY ve FEVER. 
CARRY MUcROBE! 

































BUT OTHER QUESTIONS BOTHERED THE CAU- 
US SMITH: WHY DID /T TAKE 30 DAYS OR MORE 
FOR THE NORTHERN COWS TO GET TEXAS FEVER 
FROM THE SOUTHERN COWS? WHY DIOWT SOUTH- 
ERN COWS GET THIS DISEASE ? 











SMITH CLOSELY OBSERVED THE NORTHERN COW WHILE THE 
YOUNG TICKS SUCKED HER BLOOD, THEN ONE DAY HE MADE 


PORT. HIS RECOMMENDATIONS WIPED OUT TEXAS FeV 


SCOPES AND IN FIELDS, SMITH ISSUED HIS RE- 




















AN ASTOUNDING DISCURRY. TI meh ey GET MILD 
‘ ! 7 11§ CHILD, SMITH, . ysl TH 
de PN Citta Ee 
er err LNT IW Ck, Te06e ty 7 J ry THEN oe THEREFORE IF 
? THESE \\ (17 BA M ”) ane 
tb WOU 71CKG }\ THE e peVEL, 30 a 
il Dene neve) | 18) it te rece THN » 
7D & ON Wi 10 ‘ 
eo HERN pen, Me TKKks, 
Ze S0COW! Mor Chg THE fowl! 
ad bone Fr an? 


AND SAVED THE CATTLE NOUSTYY, 












































WARTIME HELP 
FOR TEACHERS 


You'll welcome WAR FOR FREEDOM— 
the indispensable handbook that supple- 
ments your textbooks and lightens your 
wartime teaching load. Although only 10c 
a copy, (in classroom orders of 15 or more) 
this book in the hands of every student will 
give them a better understanding of the 
present war, its background, its progress, 
its meaning to them. Specially prepared 
by the editors of SCHOLASTIC MAGA. 
ZINES, WAR FOR FREEDOM tells students 
in simple terms exactly what’s what and 
who's who concerning the war. To you, it 
provides a simpler means of keeping your 
students abreast of the times without con- 
fusion, and a way of answering their most 

> difficult questions. 


Here are some of the features that 
make WAR FOR FREEDOM so helpful as 
a teaching aid: 


® How It Started 
rl © What We Are Fighting 
For 
\y»> @ The Strategy of Global 
C War Weapons 
@ Resources and Geog- 
raphy of Both Sides 


®@ How World War |! 
Became World War Il 


®@ Who’s Who of War 
Leaders 
\\ ® A Special Section on 


\ the Far East 
17 basic maps, charts, action 


war photos. 

64 pages of facts every stu 
dent should know about the 
biggest fight in history. Size, 
8Yy" x 11”. with an attroc 
tive cover 


Just fill out this handy coupon, 
and we will rush copies of this 
important classroom help to you. 





SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP Oate——————— 
A Service Division of Scholastic Magazines 

430 Kinnord Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 

Please send me ————— copies of WAR FOR 


FREEDOM. | enclose $—— 
be sent postpaid. 


—. Books are to 




















15 or more copies.................. ... 10¢ each 
5 to 14 copies ... sees. 15¢ each 
TO  CRIOS os scccesscscceccosseseess 25¢ each 
Name a 
School 
A Adea 
City State——————— 


ORDER A COPY FOR EVERY STUDENT TO HELP 
THEM UNDERSTAND THE WAR NEWS 


CASH WITH ORDER in quantities of less than 
TE 3-29 


























SIGHT and SOUND > 


News From the Audio-Visual Field 


A new Free Films Source Directory 
(112 pp., 50c) has just been published 
by the DeVry Corporation, 1111 Armi- 
tage Ave., Chicago, II]. Over 1300 films 
are included, available free to schools, 
clubs, churches, hospitals, civic insti- 
tutions, and non-theatrical audiences. 
Each film is described and classified as 
to subject, millimeter size, number of 
reels, footage or minutes of running 
time, and source. 

« * * 

The Bureau of Motion Pictures of 
the OWI has issued a catalogue of all 
war films made available by the 
agencies of the Federal Government, 
with the exception of the combat-train- 
ing films of the Army and Navy. A List 
of U. S. War Information Films (20 
pp., free) lists some 200 films, with 
brief descriptions of content and 
source. Questions about films and their 
use, as well as requests for the cata- 
logue should be addressed to Seerley 


eid, educational adviser, Bureau of 
Motion Pictures, OWI, Washington. 
i. &. 

* * * 


San Francisco public schools have 
just completed a six months experiment 
in radio education, the first of its kind 
in the United States. Last fall the 
Board of Education purchased and in- 
stalled eighty General Electric fre- 
quency modulation radio receivers in 
local schools. Selected educational and 
musical programs were broadcast from 
Samuel Gompers Trade School, which 
has its own frequency modulation 
transmitter. This method of education 
has proved especially useful in co- 
ordinating history, science, economics 
and geography with current events 

* * & 

Recordings of Wake Up, America, 
popular Blue Network forum heard 
Sundays at 3:15 p.m. are available 
without charge to social studies 
classes. Because of the demand tor 
these records (33 1/3 rev. per min.) 
it is necessary to wait at least three 
weeks after the actual broadcast. Dis- 
cussion subjects are based on current 
social and economic problems. Out- 
standing speakers engage in a _ brief 
debate and then answer questions from 
listeners. For a list of subjects write to 
Miss Gretta Baker, American Economic 
Foundation, 295 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 

* «x « 

Washington Reports on Rationing, 
NBC, 3:00-3:15 p.m. Sunday, presents 
last-minute developments on the ration 
front each week, and discusses their 





effect on the individual homes of the 
nation. Ernest K. Lindley, well known 
news correspondent, will be the prin- 
cipal commentator on this 13-week 
series. Important Washington personal- 
ities will appear as guest speakers, and 
will answer questions submitted by the 
radio audience. 

The Ghost Shift, CBS, 6:10-6.15 
p-m., Friday, dramatizes incidents in 
our industrial production line, stressing 
the importance of accident prevention 
and its relation to our manpower prob- 
lem. Each week a trophy is awarded to 
some industrial plant which has dis- 
tinguished itself in accident prevention 
during the last year. Selections are 
made in cooperation with the National 
Safety Council. 

Here Is Tomorrow, 5:30-5:45 p.m., 
Sunday, is the first National Coopera- 
tive radio program, heard over thirty 
key stations from Massachusetts to Cali- 
fornia. This new 13-week series _pre- 
sents in dramatic form the problems 
and opportunities of the post-war 
world. Guest speakers report on the 
latest developments in specific fields of 
education and industry. 

This Is Our Enemy, MBS, 7:30- 
8:00 p.m., Sunday, weekly dramatic 
series exposing Axis brutalities in Nazi- 
dominated territory, will be reproduced 
in Spanish and Portuguese and broad- 


* cast throughout Latin America. 


* * * 


LIBERIAN REPUBLIC — One-reel 
sound film on Africa’s only republic. 
Includes primitive back country scenes, 
as well as the daily life in Monrovia, a 
modern industria) and commercial 
center. Interesting maps illustrate the 
relative distances from Liberia to 
Brazil, New York, and Rome. Available 
for purchase or rental from Bell & 
Howell Filmosound Library, 1801-1815 
Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

RUBBER GOES TO WAR-—Two- 
reel sound film showing what is hap- 
pening to rubber today. Includes on- 
the-spot scenes of war products in 
volume production, as well as in actual 
use by our armed forces. Barrage bal- 
loons, inflatable boats, lifesaving suits, 
pontoons and self-sealing gasoline tanks 
are just a few of these products. Em- 
phasis is also placed on the importance 
of salvaged rubber, and it is suggested 
that a useful summer activity for high 
school victory corps would be a con- 


tinuation of the scrap rubber drive.} 
Available without charge from the} 
Footwear Division, United States Rud-J 


ber Co., 1230 Sixth Avenue, New York 
City. 
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iia] BUILDERS OF AMERICA 


TEXT BY FRANK LATHAM 


IN 838, THE us. caTTLE inpusTRY| ~ THEOBALD SMITH (1859-1934) 


WAS MENACED BY THE MYSTER/OUS 
TEXAS FEVER. COWS FROM UPWORTH Great Fighter of Disease | 
e CAUGHT THIS DISEASE WHEN PASTURED Ti problem of growing “Food for | £2 THEOBALD SW/TH OF THE BUREAU 


fies: WITH COWS FROM THE SOUTH — EVEN " os ‘ OF ANAL INDUSTRY, dns 
— THOUGH THE SOUTHERN COWS WERE Victory” is in the news today. So it |, 


Nor INFECTED: ERE =] is fitting that we pay tribute to Theo- y 
i . } bald Smith. 
Dr. Smith’s discovery of the causes | 
of numerous animal diseases did | }yugc 
much to insure the food supply of the [ap 
country. . 
sing : His research on Texas cattle fever 
wine . rw also first proved that insects can carry 
Ed to : re disease germs. This discovery aided 
dis- meme \.) Dr. Walter Reed’s fight against the 
ention | SSeS * mysterious and deadly mosquito that 


s are 


See may) |) Ge ‘\| carries the yellow fever microbe. 


Vos PSS A Dr. Smith was born in Albany, N. Y., 
p.m., t —. = ae Oe) and studied at Cornell University and re 


ypera- 


thirty - oe —~ e 5 the Albany Medical School. 


» Cali- 


; pre- - ASG IN 1889, SMITH AND HIS AS- BUT OTHER QUESTIONS BOTHERED THE CAU- 
blems * : STANT, K/LBORNE CONDUCTED US SMITH: WHY DID /T TAKE 30 DAYS ORMORE 
— STRANGE EXPERIMENTS WITH FOR THE NORTHERN COWS 70 GET TEXAS FEVER 
n the 


FROM THE SOUTHERN COWS? WHY DIOWT SOUTH- 
Ids of Wo ERN COWS GET THIS DISEASE ? 
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© “Shada” Helps Haiti 
Help Itself 


IGHTEEN months ago Haiti and 
the United States set up a coopera- 

tive agricultural development enterprise 
in the little West Indian republic. The 
annual report of Thomas A. Fennell, 
president and general manager, reveals 
that SHADA already has become the 
iy 8 organized economic enterprise 
in Haiti. The popular name SHADA 
comes from the initials of the French 
name of the corporation—Société Hai- 
tiano-Americaine de Dévellopement 


Agricole. 
@® FACTS BEHIND THE STORY 


The Spaniards who discovered this 
island of Santo Domingo, or Hispan- 
iola, as they called it, settled on its east- 
ern end. French pirates from the other 
West Indian islands filtered into the 
- rest of Hispaniola. They came so thick 
and fast that the Spaniards were unable 
to drive them out. In 1697 Spain rec- 

French ownership of the west- 
ern third of the island. Here the French 
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colony of Saint Domingue was organ- 
ized. It remained in French hands for 
more than a hundred years, beeame one 
of the richest colonies in the world. 

Large numbers of African slaves were 
brought in to cultivate the tropical 
crops. It was not long before there were 
more Negroes than white French in 
Saint Domingue. In the course of time, 
many of these slaves were freed. Some 
found their way to France where they 

icked up the ideas of the French Revo- 
utionists. Later they returned to the 
colony to spread these ideas among their 
friends. In the early years of the nine- 
teenth century, Toussaint L’Ouverture 
and Jean-Jacques Dessalines led a revo- 
lution in which the French were driven 
out and a republic set up. The new na- 
tion was called “Haiti,” an ancient In- 
dian word meaning “land of moun- 
tains.” 

A little later the Haitians invaded the 
eastern or Spanish part of Hispaniola. 
For 40 years they ruled the whole 
island. In 1844 the Spaniards rebelled 
against them and set up the Dominican 
Republic. 

Land of Small Farms. Haiti was left 
with an area of only 10,200 square 
miles. This is about the size of the State 
of Maryland. But 3,000,000 people are 


Photo by Albert Greenfield 
Natives loading sisal.at Port au Prince, Haiti. The large quantity of 
sisal exported is used to make hard fiber cordage, wartime essential. 





crowded into that small area. Ninety- 
five per cent of them are of pure- 
blooded African Negro stock, the other 
five per cent are part Negro and part 
French. These mulattoes, together with 
a few of the Negroes, are a prosperous, 
well-educated class who govern the 
country and dominate its social life. 

The 95 per cent majority are small 
farmers, most of whom own their own 
property. 

There was political chaos in Haiti for 
many years after independence was 
won. The Haitian people, many of them 
former slaves, were uneducated and 
without experience in self-government. 
Considering the obstacles they had to 
overcome, the Haitians must be given 
a great deal of credit for the progress 
they have made toward orderly self- 
government. 

Coming of SHADA. Because there 
are so many Haitians living on such a 
small area of land, the country has al- 
ways been poor. The government was 
anxious to improve the production of 
goods to be sold abroad, but it would 
have been hard to compete with estab- 
lished producers in other countries. 

The war spelled opportunity to the 
Haitians. There was no longer any ques- 
tion of competition; the United States 
was in the market for all the strategic 
materials that could be produced any- 
where. It also was willing to give finan- 
cial help to any country that wanted to 
expand its production. 

In May, 1941, Haiti and the United 
States signed an agreement to cooper- 
ate in developing the production of rub- 
ber, bananas, spices, food, fibres, naval 
stores, oil-bearing plants and forest re- 
sources; for the improvement of cacao; 
and for the development of small handi- 
craft industries. 

SHADA was created as the agency to 
handle the job. The United States 
advanced a million dollars te get it 
started, but the corporation is owned 
entirely by the Haitian Government. 

Several large plantations have been 
set up and planted with such things as 
sisal and cryptostegia, a quick-growing, 
rubber-bearing vine. But SHADA’s ul- 
timate purpose is to act as an educa- 
tional, promotional center for the small 
farmers. SHADA experts will help solve 
their problems; SHADA plantations will 
furnish them with seeds and young 
plants. This will make the Haitians more 
prosperous and will raise their standard 
of living. At the same time it will - 
ply the U. S. with needed raw materials. 
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© The King 
Of Mexican Clowns 


Charlie Chaplin ought to know a 
good comedian when he sees one. And 
Charlie says that Cantinflas is the 
“world’s greatest clown.” 

Probably no one who reads this page 
has ever seen Cantinflas. But crowds 
fight for tickets to the Folies Bergére 
Theater in Mexico City whenever he is 
on the bill. There are Cantinflas dolls 
in every toy shop window. Taxi drivers 
repeat his jokes. 

Cantinflas is a movie actor as well as 
a stage star. His two most recent pic- 
tures broke all Mexican box office rec- 
ords. His movies will introduce him to 
United States audiences. 

It’s not surprising that Charlie Chap- 
lin should admire Cantinflas: the two 
comedians have much in common. 

Like Charlie, Cantinflas always plays 
the part of a vagabond. Audiences 
howl every time he walks onto the stage 
or screen: a short, slender little man in 
a woolen undershirt and baggy trousers 
tied around his hips with a rope, and 
with a ridiculous grin painted on his 
mournful face. Unlike Chaplin, how- 
ever, he is very talkative. His jokes are 
an important part of his act. 

Cantinflas is not his real name. He is 
Manuel Moreno, 29 years old. He be- 
gan his career as a clown in a carpa, or 
tent show, where the Indians and peons 
of Mexico go to see the vaudeville 
shows of which they are so fond. The 
underdogs of Mexico recognized Can- 
tinflas at once as one of themselves. He 
quickly became famous, and his reputa- 
tion “wasn’t hurt any when he was 
thrown into jail for making fun of prom- 
inent Mexican citizens. 

Off stage, Cantinflas is typically Mex- 
ican in appearance: dapper, well- 
dressed, with dark eyes and skin and 
an affable manner. He is rather shy and 
lives quietly with his young wife in a 
suburb of Mexico City. 

Cantinflas has already made a for- 
tune out of his slapstick—he is vice pres 
ident and part owner of his own movie 
company. And his career is just begin- 
ning. He is the favorite comedian of 
Cuba as well as Mexico. He is now 
touring Central America. South Amer- 
ica is clamoring to see him. And Holly- 
wood is beginning to wonder if it 
couldn’t make something of this young 

enius of comedy from south of the 
eared 
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© Wartime Carnival 
In Rio de Janeiro 


Springtime is Carnival time in Rio 
de Janeiro. For four days just before 
Lent the Cariocas, as the people of Rio 
are called, give themselves over to an 
outburst of wild merriment which_ no 
North American who has not seen it 
can even imagine. 

There was some doubt as to whether 
there would be a Carnival this year. 
There were those who thought it should 
be cancelled because of the war and the 
fact that many young men are serving 
in the army. The discussion raged for 
weeks, overshadowing even the war 
news. Every newspaper was filled with 
editorials and letters pro and con. But 
Rio without the Carnival would not be 
Rio. It was finally decided to have it as 
usual, although on a less lavish scale, 
beginning March 6. 

But preparations had begun long be- 
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fore that. As far back as last November 
the radio began playing “carnival tunes” 
and Cariocas started planning their cos- 
tumes, which range all the way from 
elaborate period dresses to mustaches 

ainted on with lampblack, and 
Scotivers stuck in an old hat. 

As the big day draws near, the pru- 
dent police lock up all the pickpockets 
and dubious characters in the city. At 
noon on Saturday (Carnival always be- 
gins on ngage: every business es- 
tablishment in the city, a restau- 
rants and cafes, closes its doors, the 
people rush home to get into their cos- 
tumes, and the fun begins. 

For four days the streets are filled 
with dancing, singing crowds, carnival 
tunes blare from every radio, and the 
air is thick with confetti. There are 
very few automobile accidents, because 
no car can travel faster than three or 
four miles an hour through the packed 
streets. In fact, there were not autos 
at all this year, on account of the gaso- 
line shortage. : 

There are parties day and night, 
leading up to the grand ball at the Mu- 
nicipal Theater on Monday night. Most 
of the Cariocas are so exhausted by this 
time that they have to give up and go 
to bed. A few of the hardier souls keep 
whooping it up through Tuesday. B 
Wednesday morning, Carnival is d 
nitely over, the knee-deep confetti is 
swept out of the streets, and the shops 
begin to open again. 


Willen & a Manguerite Land 


Cantinfias, the tramp having his shoes shined, is Mexico's 
comedy star. Chaplin has called him “world’s greatest clown.” 
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PLACES IN THE NEWS 


~ Yunnan Province 


= troops last week opened a 
stiff counter-offensive in western 
~ Yunnan Province, on the west bank of 
the Salween River. They were driving 
Japanese units toward the Burma bor- 


The Japanese invasion of Yunnan 
Province os the south has cut the 
flow of United Nations’ supplies to the 
Chinese Army. The supplies formerly 
rolled into China over the Burma Road. 
The Japanese drive also has threatened 
the development of China’s west, now 
an important source of Free China’s 
increasing industrial strength. Observers 
believe that the defense of Yunnan is 
a vital. part of the United Nations’ 
strategy in the Far East. 

Yunnan is shut away from its neigh- 
bors by great mountain ranges, the 
deep river gorges of three of Asia's 
great rivers, an malaria-laden valleys. 

The customs and language of Yunnan 
allied the province more closely with 
the peoples to the south than they did 
with those in China proper. For cen- 
turies, Siam, Indo-China, and part of 
Burma belonged to the Chinese Em- 
pire. Not until the latter part of the 
nineteenth century were these lands 
lost to China. 





United China Relief 


Yunnan is a “sea of mountains.” Further Japanese invasion of Yunnan 
will have to penetrate some of the roughest country in the world. 


World War II has roused Yunnan 
into bustling activity.” Today the prov- 
ince is Free China’s second largest 
center of heavy industry. Exploitation 
of its vast mineral resources is rapidly 
progressing. Refugee industries from 
the invaded east have been established 
in Yunnan. Universities, complete with 
students and faculty, have been moved 
here. Hundreds of trucks roll through 
the province, carrying native mountain 
crossbow fighters some of whom have 
never before seen a wheeled vehicle. 

Yunnan’s_ significance during the 
present wer was increased by construc- 
tion of the Burma Road. Through it, 
eventually, will run the Yunnan-Burma 
Railway. Construction on this railway 
was halted when war began. If Burma 
is recaptured by the United Nations, 
the railroad is expected to carry into 
China equipment for an offensive. 

Nestling in the angle between French 
Indo-China and Burma, meeting Tibet 
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THE BATS 


€ Your bat must be right to get the 
most out of your hitting ability.. Any 
champion will tell you that—and then 
prove his point by showing you his 
own Louisville Slugger. 
So look for the famcus Slugger trade- 
mark when you buy—it’s been a quar- 
antee of highest quality since 1884. 
Your dealer also has the 


Softball Rule Book for 1943. 
HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO. 
Incorporated 


LOUISVILLE 


SOFTBALL AND BASEBALL 


~ LOUIS ‘ILLE SLUGGERS 


Louisville Slugger Bats are 
the choice of the champions 
in every league. if you are 
interested in the Baseball 
Records of 1942—and other 
information on the game 
and players, send 5c in 
stamps fof a copy of the 
"Famous Slugger Year Book 
for 1943," or 0c for copy 
"of the Softball Rule Book. 
Address Dept. S-32 


Louisville Slugger 


KENTUCKY 


OF THE CHAMPIONS 














on the west, Yunnan is inhabited by a 
patchwork of peoples, most of whom 
are tribesmen whose ancestors came 
from across the borders. Yunnan is one 
of the least’ Chinese of China’s prov- 
inces, Not more than half of its 12 
million population is Chinese. 


Melting Pot 


The Lolos, Maotsze and others who 
were subdued by the Tang emperors, 
have lived in Yunnan’s mountains since 
ancient times. The Musu shepherds, 
in northwest Yunnan, once formed an 
independent kingdonr extending into 
East Tibet. Nahi tribes live in the val- 
leys. The Nahis are a primitive people 
who kindle fire with flint and have 
their own biblical stories about the 
Creation and the Flood. Near by, Lahu 
tribes still use the medieval cross-bow 
and the poisoned arrow for hunting. 

The second largest province in 
China, Yunnan has an area of 146,718 
square miles, about three times that of 
New York State. With an average eleva- 
tion of 6,000 feet, the Yunnan-Kwei- 
chow plateau has been described-as a 
“sea of mountains.” 

Level land forms less than 10 per 
cent of the total area. On these Ew 
level places, crops of tobacco, rice, 
wheat, sugar cane, tea, hemp and cot- 
ton are raised. Its sunny climate -con- 
trasts with the gloom of northern China 
and the name Yunnan means “South of 
the Clouds.” 

Yunnan’s importance lies not . only 
in its communications but in its posses- 
sion of extensive natural resources, Its 
most important mineral is tin. Ninety 
per cent of its foreign trade: is in tin. 
China’s tin exports were the basis for 
the second U. S. loan to China of 
$20,000,000. 

Copper and coal also abound in Yun- 
nan’s mountains, and the province is 


(Concluded on page 19) 
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SOFTBALL’S 
HEAD DMAN 


HOT DOG without mustard, or a 
drug store without a soda jerk, is 
no sadder than a softball team with- 
out a good pitcher. In no team sport 
does one man count so much as the 
twirler does in softball. No matter how 
“amar its sluggers or how sure- 
ngered its fielders, a team with a run- 
of-the-mine pitcher is at a loss against 
a team with a pitching ace. 
' A good pitcher can muffle the bats 
of the heaviest sluggers. He must throw 
underhand. But he can put as much 
speed and twist on the ball as a hard- 
ball pitcher. And he is 17% feet closer 
to the batter! The box is only 43 feet 
from the plate, as compared to 60% in 
baseball. Some of the better twirlers 
overpower the batters with sheer speed. 

Credit for the development of soft- 
ball pitching goes to Paul “Windmill” 
Watson, of Arizona. About ten years 
ago, he developed a knack of spinning 
his arm in windmill fashion and re- 
leasing the ball like a rifle shot. 

Then came John “Cannonball” Baker, 
of Milwaukee, with an octopus windup 
that became known as the Figure 8. 
Thanks to “Windmill” and “Cannon- 
ball,” pitching. improved a thousand- 
fold. Nowadays it is no wonderful feat 
to whiff about 15 men in a game. 

Roy Burlingame, of Centerville, 
Iowa, once struck out 21 men in a row! 
In 1938, Ray Ortez, of the Phoenix 
(Ariz.) “Lettuce Kings,” called in his 
fielders and, while they played cards, 
kept a boast to strike out all three enemy 
batters. 

Girls, too, can make the ball do 
tricks. Mary Skorich, of the Cleveland 
“Num-Num Girls,” has 20 no-hit, no- 
run games to her credit! 

Greatest of all pitchers, however, is 
Harold “Shifty” Gears, of the Kodak 
Parks (Rochester, N. Y.). He is the 
only pitcher who has won two national 
championships—in 1935 and 1940. In 
racking up his second title, he pitched 
six straight shutouts! Up until last year, 
his record included 304 shutouts, 55 
no-hit games, and 11,500 strikeouts. 
Over the years he has fanned two out 
of every three batters he has faced. 











QUICK! Somebody send for the 
Wheaties! Looks like we’ve got a 
tough customer here. One of 
those grouchy, gloomy birds who 
can use a real “Breakfast of 
Champions” to help him get a 
happy start for the day. 

We can’t afford to waste time 
pampering a ‘Breakfast Grouch” 
— not when there’s a job to do 
and our country needs cheerful, 
willing workers. So c’mon — join 
up with the regular “army” of 
Wheaties fans who know how to 
put fun into breakfast, to make 
breakfast the good, nourishing, 
get-up-and-go meal it ought to 
be every morning. 








Yes, reach for the Wheaties! 
Help yourself to real whole wheat 
in*the form of big, toasted, nut- 
brown flakes with a flavor you 
can’t resist. Good? Say, there’s 
enough tempting flavor in those 
Wheaties flakes to make a break- 
fast a high spot in your day. 

Lots of sound nourishment, 
too, in milk and fruit and Wheat- 
ies, ‘‘Breakfast of Champions.” 
You get all of whole wheat’s well 
known essential food value in 
Wheaties. That means good sup- 
plies of wheat vitamins, miner- 
als, proteins, and food-energy to 
help swing that “‘victory diet” of 
yours into high gear. 

Do it tomorrow. Get a happ 
start, a champion start with 


Wheaties— ‘Breakfast of 


Champions.” A product of Gen- 


eral Mills. 


“Breakfast of 
Champions” 


WITH MILK AND FRUIT 


and ‘Breakfast of Champions" are registered trade marks of GENERAL MILLS, INC, 
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Keep your nails pretty, for him. Make Dura-Gloss your 
ally in this, as so many thousands of smart girls are 
doing. Dura-Gloss radiates sparkling good spirits. Pro- 
tects your nails and keeps them nice. Doing your nails 
isa big help when you're feeling tired, “all worn out.” SP 4-G.055 itis 
Each nail looks so brilliant and colorful, you feel proud Nat stan 
and confident. Dura-Gloss contains a special ingredi- 
ent, Chrystallyne, that makes it stay on exceptionally 
long — at all cosmetic counters, 10¢. 


DURA-GLOSS NAIL POLISH 


Cuticle Lotion 


Polish Remover Copr 1943, Lor loboratories + Paterson, N. J. 
Dura-Coat Founded by E. T Reynolds 


Scholastic’s Blue Rib- 
bon Award for the 
outstanding picture of 
March goes to Warner 
Brothers for their pro- 
duction, Air Force. This 
film is remarkable for 
more than one reason, 
but principally because 
it presents inspiringly 
the story of the U.S. 
Army Air Force. 


AIR FORCE. (Warner 
Brothers. Directed by How- 
ard Hawks. Produced by 
Hal B. Wallis and Howard 
Hawks.} 


AIR FORCE has a new type of heroine 
—“Mary Ann.” She’s no pin-up girl, but 
a Flying Fortress, beloved by every man 
aboard her. 

The plot is the log of the “Mary 
Ann.” On December 6, 1941, she took 
off from her California base for Hickam 
Field, Hawaii. Her crew had been told 
they were on a “routine training flight.” 
By the time they reached Pearl Harbor, 
they knew better. 

From Pearl Harbor, the “Mary Ann” 
was sent to Wake Island, flying by dead 
reckoning. At Wake it was the begin- 
ning of the end for the gallant band 
of Marines holding out there, Orders 
sped the “Mary Ann” on her way to 
help Manila. 

Now the war really came home to 
the crew of the “Mary Ann.” Over 
Manila they were attacked by Japanese 
Zeros, their captain killed, and the 
“Mary Ann” badly damaged. After 
being repaired she took to the air and 
flew south to the Battle of the Coral 


| Sea. 


Dialogue takes up only 20 per cent 
of Air Force. The rest is action of the 
most breathless and realistic sort, par- 
ticipated in by Harry Carey, John Gar- 
field, and Gig Young. The combat 
scenes were based on actual records of 
the Army Air Force. 


IDAHO. (Republic. Produced 
M and directed by Joseph Kane.) 


HERE’S a new and different type of 
Western. Instead of riding about on 
bronchos, the cowboys cover the lone 
prairie in automobiles. They get the 
latest news not by Pony Express but by 
radio bulletin. If you like your westerns 
wild and woolly, though, don’t let such 
modernism discourage you. The hero, 
Roy Rogers, still shoots from the hip. 

The story is about a judge (Harry 
Shannon) who tries to stamp out a 
gambling resort in his community, and 
gets framed for his pains. Things look 
pretty black, but Ranger Rogers shoots 
it-out to a happy ending. 
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THEY CAME AS FRIENDS, by Tor 
Myklebost (Doubleday Doran). 


Another ugly word we've added to 
our vocabularies is “quisling.” There is 
no more ignominious fate for a person 
than to have his name go down in his- 
tory as synonymous with one who be- 
trayed his fellow men..The original quis- 
ling is Vidkun Quisling, the Norwegian 
Fuehrer. 

In October, 1940, Quisling ventured 
into the old Hanseatic city of Bergen. 
In front of the hotel where he was stay- 
ing, thousands of people gathered, and 
a steady murmur rising from the throng 
sounded almost like distant thunder. 
Suddenly, a shout was heard, “We want 
to see the Fuehrer!” This was taken up 
by other voices. 

Soon Vidkun Abraham Lauritg Quis- 
ling appeared on the hotel balcony. His 
face beamed with pride and expecta- 
tion. At last he was to receive the plaud- 
its that he had dreamed of. All at once 
words of abuse and derision echoed and 
re-echoed through the streets. Gradually 
the many shouts merged into a single 
one: “Traitor! Traitor! Traitor!” 

On and on went this chant. Finally 
it gave way to booing. People took to 
bombarding the hotel with stones, rot- 
ten eggs, anything. For a moment Quis- 
ling stood there dumbstruck, his face 
gray. Then he made a quick. about- 
face. 

Tor Myklebost tells us the story of a 
peace-loving and freedom-loving peo- 
ple who are learning to fight for that 
peace and freedom. It is the story of 
women who, when the order came 
through to turn over blankets and wool 
clothes to the Nazis, burned the blankets 
and cut their clothing down to fit their 


children. It is the story of the young 


men—and girls too—who in little fishing 
vessels’ braved the Northern seas—and 
the hazards of mines and German ships 
—to reach England. 

It is the story of how the Norwegian 
Athletic Association, which when the 
Nazis announced that they wished a 
hand in its running, mysteriously shrunk 
over night to a membership of nothing 
at all. And how, when the Germans an- 


nounced that they wished to reorganize 
the athletic association, the Norwegians 
became suddenly cooperative, even to 
the extent of supplying the Nazis with 
the name of a suitable director. How 
chagrined the Germans were, after they 


had publicized widely the name of this 


director, to discover that he was at that 
time in jail, doing a sentence as a com- 
mon thief! 

In a lecture hall, where a Nazi official 
was lecturing, the audience consisted 
only of two black cats. The Norwegians 
explained afterwards that the cats 
hadn't really wanted to go, but they had 
not wanted the speaker to be too dis- 


—— At another such meeting, the 
hall was empty save for two men. “T 
suppose all the others are sta home 
to listen to those London Poskoamalt 
the speaker shouted testily. One of the 
men drew out his watch. oT hat’s me ae 
he said. “It is about time for € 
And both of them got up and walked 
out! : 
The Norwegians are cold arid hungry; 
the German reprisals are incredibly bar- 
barous. But the Norwegians are not yet, 
Nazi assertions to the contrary, a de- 
feated people. 
—Edwin Seaver and Robin McKown 
in Book of the Month Club News. 
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itself.” 


“Something like that really occurred. You 
always enjoy it when you connect with a 
- Coke no matter where. There's something 
about it that's special. All the difference 
between something really refreshing and 
just something to drink. Yes, indeed. The 
only thing fike Coca-Cola is Coca-Cola, 





























































































; { jie program of building and im- 
Spe airports is‘one of the duties 
of ivil Aeronautics Administration. 
First of all, Army and. Navy officers 
inform the CAA of their needs in a 
certain general area. For example, they 
say: “We need 20 Class Three 
airports and 14 Class Four airports in 
this area.” 
The CAA then selects airports to be 
ed in this area, or selects loca- 
tions for new airports. Usually, the 
Army and Navy officers do not care 
about the exact location of an airport, 
so long as it is within the general area. 
In selecting the exact location, the CAA 


officials are guided by the peace-time 
needs of our country after the war. 
When plans are made for “point de- 
fense,” however, the Army and Navy 
specify the exact locations of the new 
airports. Around large cities—especially 
those near the seacoast, which might 
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“MR. PEANUT” 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE CONTEST 


Vet eeeeet "gas 
and pepo 
ote one — one pound 


100 Honorable el anter® Peanuts 


Read These Rules Carefully 


], Anyone under the age of twenty- 
one may compete. , 


2, Upon completion of the crossword 
write a sentence, totaling 
12 words or less, containing the words 


ors 

picture of Mr. Peanut with each entry, 
er send a hand-drawn facsimile of the 
label on the wrapper showing Mr. 
































and correct 











14. 


5, Prizes will be awarded te those 1s. 
complete 


solutions to the crossword puzzle and = *?- 
whose statements are considered most 28. 
@enwate end siteble for advertising 20. 


and use. 

f decision is final. Winners *%- 
will be announced in Scholastic, World 3° 
. Mame of a neutral country; 


identical 32. 
. Stang fer “preparatory” 
schoo!, 


To inquire. 

it’s fun to feel this way 
when you have some Piant- 
ers Peanuts handy. 

2,000 pounds. 

Mountains in Western VU. S$. 
(slang). 

What newsboys yell when 


. Head 
small 


Peanut. On top of page write your 
name, age, home address, city and 
state. Fasten the bag, wrapper er ACROSS DOWN 
’ a F 2. Exclamation. i. Your mark in a subject. 

4, Mail entries to Planters Contest “Stool ured for dlagings 3. Pessessive permenal p. @ 
e Editor, a re 220 East ~ ?. What you get. from eating s. The, hero of this puzzie: 

he , N. Y., te arrive by > Pant eeath 
mimight; Moy’ 1910. Moon 30 Wut You wer cn.rwctwet, & Asan grast Seoen 
accepted after that date. when you are tired. 8. A color. 


.- Affirmative answer. 
. Natural habitat of airplanes. 
. Mow you feel when you take /* 


some exams. 

Opposite of ‘‘South.’’ 

-covering popular among 
boys. 


20. Cold. 
there ic important news. 

1. What . BS. t. 
How you like to feel. “ p> ~ Tia 7. Gt, es to 
Preposition. 22. To go ‘n. 


Boy’s nickname. 


alse a large American bird. 
A color (you see it when 
you're angry). 


. What a at does when very 
happy. 


- A tyric poem. 

.« Stang fer ‘‘energy.”" 

. Opposite of. ‘‘down."’ 

+ What you wnleck a door 








VY = Airports and Airways 


be attacked—the interceptor and fighter 
planes must be based as accurately as 
men on a checker board. Airports must 
be located according to military stra- 
tegy, regardless of peace-time needs. 

Another important duty of the CAA 
is the planning of airways—those in- 
visible “roadways” of the air which 
planes follow in their flights. An airway 
is 20 miles wide. It leads from airport 
to airport, and its “signposts” are the 
radio stations which broadcast beam 
signals (see Feb. 15 Jr. Schol., p. 14). 

Did you know that there are traffic 
rules for travel on the airways? The 
principal east-west airway in any — 
is called the Green, and the secondary 
east-west airway is the Red. The prin- 
cipal north-south airway is the Orange, 
and the secondary north-south airway 
is the Blue. 

At intersections, the Green airway 
traffic has the right of way. That is, 
a plane on the Green airway flies 
straight on at the same altitude. The 
other plane at the intersection—the 
plane that is crossing the Green airway 
—must descend 500 feet for a distance 
of 20 miles while crossing. 

Eastbound planes fly at odd-thousand 
toot levels, such as 1,000, 3,000, and 
5,000 feet. Westbound planes fly at 
even-thousand foot levels, such as 
2,000, 4,000, and 6,000 feet. North- 
bound planes fly at the odd-thousand 
levels, and southbound at the éven. 
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British Combine 


4-BLADE 'mproved version | of 
SPITFIRE famous British single- 

seat day and night 
fighter. Has 4-bladed propeller; car- 
ries two cannons and four machine 
guns, housed in the wings. 
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Test your knowledge of national and foreign affairs. Questions 
based on articles in this issue. Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


1 WHO’S WHO? 


Match the following names with the 
phrases at right by inserting the proper 
numerals in the parentheses. 


1. Charles L. ( ) Sponsored bill re- 


McNary voking the $25,- 

: 000 salary limit. 

2. James J- ( ) Chief of the 
Bymes OPA 

8. Wesley E. ( ) Has been called 


“assistant Presi- 
dent” 

) Helped establish 
Haiti’s indepen- 


Disney 


4. Prentiss ( 


Brown 


5. Toussaint dence 
+ L’Ouver- (  ) Republican Sena- 
ture torial leader 


2. REVOLT IN WASHINGTON 


If the statement is a fact circle the 
letter F, or the letter O if it is an 
opinion. 

1. F O During Mr. Roosevelt’s 
first two terms Congress gave him wide 
powers. 

2. F O Many Congressmen now 
want to check Presidential authority. 

8. F O The McKellar Bill would 
rid Federal agencies of incompetents. 

4. F O Senatorial approval of all 
appointments would take much time. 


3 INTERNATIONAL UNITY 

Underscore the most appropriate 
phrase or expression: 

1. Real military unity among the 
Allies in World War I was achieved: 
(a) never; (b) when U. S. entered the 
war; (c) late in the war. 

2. The Combined Raw Materials, 
Food, Production, and Shipping Boards 
represent: (a) U. S., Britain, U.S.S.R. 
and China; (b) U. S. and Britain; (c) 
all the United Nations. 

3. Under Secretary of State Sumner 
Welles has announced the calling of 
a United Nations conference to con- 
sider primarily post-war problems on: 
(a) territorial boundaries; (b») freedom 
from want; (c) naval parity. 

4, A plan for a world federation was 
outlined in 1795 by (a) Abbe de St. 
Pierre; (b) Immanuel Kant; (c) Czar 
Alexander I of Russia. 

5. An alliance of the 24 Christian 
states of Europe and the creation of a 


permanent Senate of Peace was pro- 
posed: (a) after the War of the Span- 
ish Succession; (b) at the end of the 
Thirty Years War; (c) at the Congress 
of Vienna. 


A, PAN-AMERICANA 


Underséore the most appropriate 
phrase or expression: 

1. Haiti is (a) a U. S. possession; 
(b) an independent republic; (c) a 
French colony. 

2. Most Haitians are (a) of Spanish 
descent; (b) mixed Caribbean Indian 
stock; (¢) African Negro descent. 

3. Most of Haiti’s farmland is owned 


by (a) American corporations; (b). 


small farmers; (c) the government. 

4. The most important event of 
March in Brazil was (a) opening of the 
new steel mill; (b)« declaration of war 
against the Axis; (c) Carnival. 

5. SHADA, .a Haitian government 
corporation, is (a) helping the small 
farmers; (b) exploiting the country for 
the benefit of wealthy landowners; (c) 
actually run by the U. S. 


5 YUNNAN PROVINCE 


Complete the following sentences: 


1. The Japanese invasion of Yunnan 
province has cut the flow of supplies 
into China over the_______. 

2. The surface of Yunnan is largely 


3. Yunnan’s most important mineral 
ae . ; 

4, ______, capital of Yunnan, is the 
Chinese terminus of the Burma Road. 





6 GOVERNOR AT WORK 


If the statement is true, circle the let- 
ter T, or the letter F if it is false. 


1. T F The war situation re- 
quires an increase in the powers and 
duties of governors. 

2. T F All major officials of 
every state are now elected by the 
voters. 

3. T F _ The long ballot is inad- 
visable because it gives the governor 
too much power. 

4. T F _ The short ballot would 
allow the people to vote for only the 
governor and members of the legisla- 
ture. 








Yunnan Province 
(Concluded) 


rich in gold, gypsum, sulphur, asbestos, 
marble, tungsten, antimony, and lead. 

Yunnan Province has just embarked 
on a three-year P agai of economic 
reconstruction. The program aims to 
develop industry, agriculture and edu- 
cation. 

Kunming, capital of the province, is 
today the international gateway into 
Free China. It is a center of communi- 
cations, railways and highways that 
radiate in all directions. It is the 
Chinese terminus of the Burma Road, 
which starts at Lashio and continues 
northward through the Burmese moun- 
tains into South China, Kunming is also 
a major relief center, containing many 
warehouses from which American relief 
supplies are distributed to all parts of 
Free China. 4 
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Everybody knows many 
things people do to “im- « 
prove’ their teen-age 
skins only make them 
, . worse. Picking at a 
pesky surface pimple or minor blotch — that’s 
bad. Coat each pimple with Poslam instead. Girls 
can powder right over Poslam; boys can leave it 
on overnight. Through two generations, Poslam's 
soothing MEDICATION has brought prompt, 
joyful relief to thousands, on doctors’ recom- 
a Only 50¢, at druggists. FREE: Gen- 
erous sample, write postcard to Poslam, De 
B9 254 W. 54 St.. N.Y. C. si; 
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BUY WAR BONDS TODAY 
focus and flash 


with KALART tomorrow! 
Write for literature 

THE KALART COMPANY, INC. 

114 Manhattan St. Stamford, ‘Conn. 
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ORDERING INSTRUCTIONS 


If your dealer can’t supply you, send check or 
money order—cash at your own risk (no stamps). 
Minimum order, $1. Orders fer less will be re- 
turned. No CODs. Shipments te Canada or Mexi- 

For Parcel Post Special Delivery 


change er canceliation without notice. Usual C-D 
“Lightning Service’’ guaranteed. 


SICLEVELAND MODEL‘ 


“THE MODELS THE MEN IN THE AIR FORCES BUIL! 
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